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Wakefield 


porcelain enamel 
kitchen unit 




















‘Rep Spor’’ was the original 
Kitehen Lighting Unit. 


It has always been the best 
Kitehen Lighting Unit. 


And now we offer a porcelain 
enamel ‘‘Rep Spot’’ with 
unique structural features 
which set an entirely new 
standard. 


Samples of this unit are al- 
ready in the hands of over 
; 100 Jobbers of Wakefield ma- 
terial. Ask to see it. It looks 
better than the picture, and 
—the price is right. 


The — - 
F. W. Wakefield ~~ 
Brass Company “<i 
: 125 Walnut Street :: Vermilion, Ohio » ete 


Pacific Coast Representatives: “Red Spot’? Porcelain Enamel Kitchen Unit No. 1171 
GEO. A. GRAY COMPANY 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 









































‘‘Ring and Talk—Don’t Walk’’ 


> 


Lamp-Type Intertalk Telephone Switchboard System 


RECOMMENDED FOR 
Banks, Commercial Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, 
Factories and High-class Apartment Houses where 
service is desired between Switchboard and Sub or 


Outlying Stations. 
Pattern No. 1172 Pattern No. 2530 























Pattern No. 385 





Pattern No. 287 





Pattern No. 190 


Table Type Lamp Signal Switchboard Pattern No. 2524 





MANUFACTURED BY 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


250 WEST ST. 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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“Here’s a real cord, Ed” 


“TT’S the toughest cord I ever saw. Why only yesterday, 
Joe came along with the five ton truck and ran right 
over it. Never hurt it a bit.” 


You can do that with “U. S.” Royal Portable Cord be- 
cause there is no outside fabric to tear and break, rot or 
become dirty. The tough, resilient rubber cover sheds 
abrasion like a duck sheds water. It is non-absorbent, 
flexible and affords perfect protection to the conductor, 
eliminating the danger and annoyance of “shorts.” 


You'll get four to five times the wear from “U.S.” Royal 
Portable Cord that ordinary cords give you. Any of our 
Branches can supply you. 


United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway New York 


Complete stocks carried in the following cities: 


Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Minneapolis San Francisco 
Buffalo New Orleans Seattle 
Boston New York mag eee City 


Chicago Omaha 
Denver Philadelphia 
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THE firm, flat, 





1 1 springlike circular 
weave makes a 
smooth inside sur- 

— is one of the features necessary to a perfect conduit. The iim Te ne 
flat circular weave—as of a coil spring—keeps the SAY- adit cain 
LORDUCT flexible in every way. The special finishing Ny ee 


compound keeps it soft and pliable under all climatic con- 
ditions. It will not become brittle in cold weather or soft 
and sticky in warm weather. 


assurance against 


moisture. 











When you buy conduit be sure you get the kind in the 
handy carton with the SAYLORDUCT trode mark. 





You will know it by the SAYLOR DUCK. 


SAYLOR ELECTRIC &@MEFG.CO. 
WHEELING. W.VA. 
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RSTAREX 
WASHER 
RSTAREX 


IRONER 


RSTAREX 


Kook-Rite 














(Complete Set of Attachments, $10) 


This substantial reduction in the price of the famous 
RETAIL ~~ Apex, with an additional generous trade-in allowance 
for old cleaners, enables you to put this branch of your 
business on an entirely new and highly profitable basis. 
Write us on your own letterhead for full particulars. 


Old Cleaner in “There is an Advantage in Handling the Apex-Rotarex line”’ 


Part Payment THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1081 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories at Cleveland, O. and Toronto, Ont. 


5O NewReduced Price 
N 





You can accept your customer’s 
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Used by those 
Contractors 
Who Prefer Quality 


Products. 




















Made at Pawtucket, R. 1., by the Tubular Woven Fabric Company 
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Cash in on Christmas Appliance Sales 
—hundreds of homes now need new outlets 


Now that Christmas is over, many 
homes in your vicinity have 
new electric appliances—but not 
enough outlets for making con- 
nections. Here’s your chance for 
some big, profitable business. 


Tell your customers how easy it is 
to replace a single outlet with the 
Hubbell Duplex Convenience Out- 
let shown above—providing two 


connections instead of only one; 
or how an old style screw-shell 
single outlet may be just as easily 
replaced by a Hubbell Single Con- 
venience Outlet which accommo- 
dates any plug cap, whether the 
blades be parallel or tandem. 


Boost your after-holiday business. 
Sell and install Hubbell Conveni- 
ence Outlets. 


HARVEY HUBBEL Inc 


ELECTRICAL TL 


BRIDGEPORT 


NEW! 


No. 7550—a small side- 

wired convenience outlet. i 
Strong, compact, inex- 
pensive. 










ING DEVICES 


CONN, U.S.A. 











@ Remember tts the Te Slots, that make outlets"Convenient” 
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ARRO-GRIP ALUMINUM SOCKETS 
SUITABLE FOR 


SHADEHOLDERS 4ND REFLECTORS 





No. 8120 





No. 8125 With Wheeler Reflector 





No. 8131 
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No. 8125 


Arrow Aluminum Sockets have the attractive feature of flexibility. They 
will take either Shadeholders or Reflectors. 


They permit choice from a wider variety of styles and types of reflectors. 
No wiring necessary to attach a reflector or replace one which has been damaged. 
Stock investment lower by not tying up a socket unit with each reflector. 


The socket with the Arro-Grip feature takes the strain off the binding posts 
and prevents shorts from frayed wires. | 


For complete line of Arrow Wiring Devices refer to Catalog No. 20 and for 
other Arro-Grip Devices a circular will be forwarded on request. 


THE ARROW ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ROW 


The complete line of Wiring Devices 
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The Bryant Beaded Ball 
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We'd like to send you a 
sample of this Bryant Bead- 
ed Ball together with a Key 
Chain. Your name and 
address on a postcard and 
the words, “Beaded Ball” 
are sufficient. Send for it. 


“A Superior 


° ‘ 
S 


VERY Bryant Pull Socket has the 

Bryant Beaded Ball on the end of 
the chain. It is a distinguishing 
mark. It identifies a Bryant socket 
—and is a convenience to you. 


[ Examine the illustration below. See 


how firmly the ball is attached to 
the chain. Nothing can pull it off 
without breaking the chain. But 
you can slip it off and on in a jiffy. 
It is a cinch to alter the chain length 
on a Bryant Pull Socket. 


The Beaded Ball is one of the 
features that make 


BRYANT 
SUPERIOR 
WIRING DEVICES 


SUPERIOR 





Wiring Device for every Electrical Need” 








THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1421 STATE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


844 West Adams St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
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Tungar advertising this fall is put- 
ting YOU in Tungar sales—getting 
YOU in on the profits. 


Advertising in six of the leading 
radio papers is making Tungar mean 
‘‘sood battery charger’’ to radio set 
owners—and also those who have 
automobile batteries to charge. 


General Electric Attractive new window cards are 


Company yours for the asking—to tie your 
Merchandise Dept. window up to the national advertis- 
Bridgeport, Conn. ing and attract the sales it develops. 


Ask your nearest G-E distributor 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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W elcome the New Year 


Strange as it may seem, the turning of the year is always 
welcomed, regardless of how much business may have been 
done during the current year. The business that has enjoyed 
great success looks forward to greater prosperity in the 
future; while the backward business contents itself in see- 
ing improved conditions ahead during the coming year. 

While business conditions in general during 1923 were 
nothing to brag about, still there have been worse years. 
Bradstreet’s returns of building permits which were granted 
in the cities that reported for the first ten months of 1923 
were a half billion dollars more than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1922. 

When it is considered that no building operation of the 
present day is carried on without enlisting the services of 
the electrical industry in some manner, improvement in the 
building construction line helps practically all branches of 
the electrical industry. 

So let us give thanks for past favors and welcome the 
New Year with hopes for further improvement. A slow 
but steady improvement in business conditions is far better 
for the general welfare than what is known as a boom. 
Booms are spectacular and not lasting. What we seek now 
is a permanent improvement, ard as building permits 
granted during the latter part of the year were largely in 
excess of the same period of the previous year, 1924 looks 
good at this time. 

Then let us all extend to the New Year a hearty welcome. 
Let us hope for betterment all along the line. Let us work 
for steadily increasing prosperity. 


A Happy and Prosperous New Year to All! 


Timely Lighting Sales 

Now is an appropriate time to sell lighting in the home. 
The short days make it necessary for the housewife to do 
a certain amount -of her work by artificial light, and much 
more artificial light is needed for every purpose in the home 
at this time than during the longer days of the year. 

The kitchen probably is the best place to initiate such a 
sales effort, for it is here that good light is constantly 
needed and proper light most appreciated. The woman of 
the household is naturally the one to talk to. If the light 
in the kitchen is improved she soon wants better light in 
the other rooms, and there is where the electragist should 
secure profitable business. 


The big lighting companies, as well as the fixture manu- 
facturers, will supply a wealth of material from which sug- 
gestions for such a campaign may be readily adapted for 
such a purpose. An offer to accept partial payments will 
prove attractive to many prospective customers who might 
shy at a cash proposition. A week’s trial installation will 
be found another attraction. 

Then the campaign should be promoted through personal 
solicitation, direct mailings, and newspaper advertising, 
which should include some of the Lighting Fixture Council’s 
valuable publicity suggestions. In all advertising be sure 
to feature a human interest appeal showing what a pleasure 
it is to work under adequate illumination in the home, 
where there is no annoyance from glare or distracting 
shadows. Stress the economy and convenience of electric 
light. A campaign of this kind is exceedingly timely at 
this season of the year. 


Dealing in Billions 
Time was when the word billion could be found only in 
dictionaries, but that was before this side of the Atlantic 
ocean became much of a figure in the large affairs of the 
world. Now we speak of billions as we used to talk of 
millions. 


In pointing out some of the things that make this country 
renowned, the president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has enumerated the following high spots that run into 
the billions: 

Bank deposits that aggregate approximately forty billions 
of dollars. 

More than seventy billion dollars of outstanding life in- 
surance. 

Improved farm lands valued at seventy-seven billions of 
dollars. 

Three billion bushels of corn and a billion bushels of 
wheat raised in one year. 

A yearly production of more than twenty-three billion 
gallons of crude oil. 

Sixty billions of dollars in manufactured products turned 
out in a year. 

In the latter item electricity is beginning to play a lead- 
ing part. We now talk of our billion dollar industry, but 
some of the leading authorities say that the electrical indus- 
try is still in its infancy. If this be true, and there can 
be no reason for doubting it, no great period of time will 
elapse before we must employ the term billions within our 
own field of endeavor. 
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Talks From the Floor 


How many Association members realize how interesting 
are the discussions on the floor of their conventions and 
meetings? They are delivered impulsively and without 
preparation, and they usually shoot a sharp point that goes 
straight to the mark. 

For example, attention is called to a series of articles 
now being published in these pages from month to month. 
The floor discussions which follow these articles are taken 
from the official stenographer’s records. They are not re- 
written nor are they materially altered, but they make 
mighty good reading, as must be admitted. 

Those who take part in such discussions have no oppor- 
tunity to prepare their talks, so they speak from the heart 
out, as the saying goes. They are serious and earnest ex- 
pressions of opinion, and prove that electragists are sin- 
cerely interested in their industrial problems. 

It is recommended that the various groups that meet to- 
gether in the electrical industry encourage their members 
Talks 
from the floor should become as popular as the old time 
district school debates in which the entire countryside par- 
ticipated. 


to discuss their group problems in open meeting. 


Proper Accounting Methods 


Some wag in the industry has said that the average con- 
tractor-dealer does not need an accounting system as much 
as he needs business on which to make an accounting. Put 
the shoe on the other foot and he would have more business 
if he knew his costs—if he properly recorded his transac- 
tions—if he carefully systematized his daily work. 

Some years ago the national organization which since has 
become the Association of Electragists—International, 
called upon other organizations in electrical industry to 
offer their assistance in devising an accounting system that 
would meet the needs of contractor-dealers. 

As a result of this call a competent committee was formed 
and work was begun. After carefully considering the 
various plans and methods submitted, a system was brought 
out which received the approval and endorsement of the 
National Electrical Credit Association, as well as the ac- 
counting departments of the jobbers, manufacturers, and 
other organizations. 

This method is called the Standard Accounting System. 
It conforms generally with the accounting systems of the 
various other branches of the electrical industry, so that 
all information of such nature may be uniform and more 
readily used for purposes of comparison. 

Two of the important principles laid down by those who 
are responsible for perfecting this system are (a) that all 
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forms used by the contractor-dealer should be standardized; 
and (b) that every sale should be costed—whether on con- 
tract, jobbing, day work, or retail. Surely it is of the 
utmost importance to know the actual costs on every trans- 
action, and it would be difficult to do this without having 
standard forms; and so both of these are cardinal prin- 
ciples. 

Since the formal adoption of the Standard Accounting 
System by the Association, members throughout the country 
have put the set into operation and have proved its value 
to them. It is concise and simple, and with the proper 
facilities it is easy to operate. 

When it was found that a number of smaller contractor- 
dealers did not adopt the new system because of being 
unable to employ additional help to operate it, a small 
though complete system of simple record keeping was de- 
signed by the Association. This method is called the New 
Business Record, and is being used successfuly by those 
who keep their own books. 

With the beginning of the new year, those electragists 
who have not already adopted one of the other of the Asso- 
ciation’s systems should do so without further delay. No 
other branch of the business is more important. The elec- 
tragist should know where he stands—should know his costs 
—should be in a position to submit a statement of his 
business affairs at any time. In other words, he should 
standardize his business with the Standard Accounting 
System. 


That Novelized Play 


During the annual convention of the A. E. I. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., last October, one night was set aside for the 
presentation of an electrical play. The production drew a 
crowded house, and loud were the praises bestowed upon 
the author and the able performers. 

Such intense interest was evinced in this electrical play 
that requests have been received asking that it be published 
in story form. So the author, Thomas F. Chantler of the 
Society for Electrical Development, has been prevailed 
upon to novelize his own drama, and it will be released 
for publication in these pages next month. 

“Do It Electrically” is the title of the play and the story. 
It shows how a discouraged contractor-dealer was electrified 
into profit making action through the promptings of a 
charming damsel. It is replete with human interest—en- 
twining the affairs of love and business in a most adroit 
manner. 

And there is an inner meaning to the story—a moral so 
pat that every electragist must profit by reading it. 

Look for this new electrical story and read it. It will 
be published exclusively in THE ELECTRAGIST. 








ous New Gear. 





Che Elertragist hereby extends to its readers the 
heartiest good wishes for a most Gappy and Prosper- 
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Personality in the Electrical Business 


By Roe FULKERSON 


Humorous Talk Before Washington Eleciragist Gathering 
Contained Sound Business Philosophy of Tangible Value 


We people who are unfortunate 
enough to have to speak more or less in 
public are always so conscious for the 
first moment or so that we are on the 
platform, of several hundred pairs of 
eyes boring into us and wondering 
whether the baldheaded man with the 
rubber tired spectacles is going to be 
grave or gay, whether he is going to be 
statistical, or just an ordinary liar. 

I have often wondered if you people 
in the audience were also conscious of 
the fact that we who suffer even more 
than you, when we first come on the 
platform and look out and say these few 
preliminary words, are also sizing you 
up, just as you size us up. 

Someone has said that all men are 
liars, but it was better to call them so 
collectively than individually. Perhaps 
it would be embarrassing for you to ex- 
press your opinion of me as an individ- 
ual, but it is safe for me to express my 
opinion of you as a group, and eliminat- 
ing the ladies for the moment, I want to 
say that in my very early youth I found 
that the homliest people in the world 
were the best people in the world, and 
I want to say that this must be the best 
bunch of men in the country. 

Now the things I want to say to you 
on the subject of personality are in al- 
most opposition to the common idea of 
a great many people, who seem to think 
that personality is a gift from God, like 
a club foot, or a wen. It is in my opin- 
ion quite the contrary. 


Can Be Acquired 


I believe there is hardly a person who 
could not, with a sufficient amount of 
work, learn to play a piano. I am very 
sure you could, if you would work at it. 
Perhaps some of you would make much 
more of a success of it than others, be- 
cause you are more adapted to that sort 
of thing. 

And so, some of us are better adapted 
to learning this thing called Personality. 

It is my purpose to tell you something 
about what I have found out with refer- 
ence to personality. 

A man was telling me the other day of 
an instance of a chap who had come in 
contact with one of these old time phy- 
sicians, who wear those long white 
beards, coming away down here to his 
waist. One day they were sitting on the 
club veranda, and this doctor’s friend 


said to him, “Doc, tell me something— 
what do you do with those whiskers at 
night? It has always worried me. I 
wondered whether you took them out 
and laid them on the covers or tucked 
them inside of your pajamas, or what on 
earth you did do with them.” “Well,” 
Doc said, “to tell you the truth, I never 
thought about it. I don’t know what I 
do do with them.” 

Well, that night Doc thought of this 
question that his friend had asked him, 
and he had never made much of a study 
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of himself, so when he went to bed that 
night he laid his whiskers carefully out 
on the covers, and then he said to him- 
self, “Why, that’s easy—I can answer 
that question all right.” But after ly- 
ing there a while that way, a few min- 
utes, he wanted to turn over, so he took 
his whiskers and stuck them back under 
the pillow, and then when he went to 
turn over he almost pulled them off his 
face, and he just got up and cut them off. 


Think About Yourself 


You see if that friend of Doc’s hadn’ 
asked him that question, he probably 
would have gone through the rest of his 
life without knowing anything about 
what he did with his whiskers at night. 
Just that little question set Doc to think- 
ing about himself too much. 

Now if some of the things I am going 


to say to you tend to impress you and 
make you think about yourselves, that is 
what I want to do—don’t think about me 
—but try to apply the things I am about 
to say to you, to yourselves and your 
own business, with the thought that it is 
going to make better business men, be- 
cause we employers are inclined to criti- 
cise the people who work for us without 
ever giving a thought to the fact that 
there is a lot of room for improvement 
in many of us. If you don’t believe it, 
just go home and ask your wives. 

I was sitting here awhile ago watching 
your Secretary, Mr. Johnson, writing 
with his left hand—just watch him—he 
is a southpaw, all right—and I was re- 
minded of a little incident when I was 
going home from my office, driving 
along in my car, thinking about some- 
thing else. You know in Washington, 
we have to let the fellow come in from 
the right—he has the right of way— and 
on this night I suddenly saw a two-ton 
truck bearing down on me from the left, 
and I pulled everything on my car that 
had a tendency to stop it, and the dar- 
key on the truck did the same thing, 
with the result that we stopped our cars 
almost touching. Well, I leaned out of 
my car and | said some things that I 
don’t think I had better repeat here, and 
I finally asked him, “What is the mat- 
ter with you, anyhow?” “Well,” he 
said, “dey ain’t nothin’ the matter with 
me, boss—just a lefthanded nigger in a 
righthanded truck.” 


Study of Oneself Necessary 


There are a lot of lefthanded people 
going through this righthanded world; 
a lot of people who are square pegs in 
round holes. And that is the thought 
that I had in mind, that I wanted to say 
a few things about, this morning, with 
the idea of trying to change a few things 
in ourselves, which may make life a lit- 
tle bit easier and smoother and make 
us a little bit better business men. 

In order to do that we have got to 
put a little thought into this question of 
personality. 

Now all of you men know that in 
your Masonic organization or Knights 
of Columbus, there are certain men that 
stand out against the drab background, 
who are known to have Personality, peo- 
ple that everybody in the lodge and in 
the church, know well, while the great 
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majority of the people are just a back- 
ground, against whom these men 
shine; and I believe that all of these men 
—at least all of them to whom I have 
ever talked—have become so because 
they have made just a little bit of study 
of this thing called Personality. 

On the same block with me here in 
Washington lived a chap named Perry 
Perkins, an odd sort of fellow, who 
made a failure of everything. After he 
got out of high school he worked in the 
corner drug store, behind the soda foun- 
tain, and he grew up to the age of about 
thirty years without being anything but 
a failure. Yet, oddly enough, that man 
had three ambitions in life. First, he 
wanted to own a dog. He had never 
owned a dog, because he had no place 
to keep him. Then, secondly, he wanted 
to own a business of his own. But he 
didn’t succeed in getting in business, be- 
cause he had no money with which to 
buy it. And his third ambition was to 
get married—and he couldn’t afford 
that. 

Well one evening this chap’s father 
walked across F street. reading a paper, 
and after this fellow, Perry Perkins, got 
the insurance, amounting to ten thou- 
sand dollars, he was in a position to 
gratify all three of these ambitions. 

So he went down to the dog store, and 
told the proprietor he wanted to buy a 
dog. The proprietor asked him what 
kind of a dog he wanted, and he said, 
“Oh, I don’t care, just so it’s a dog,” 
and so he just bought a dog, just any 
old kind of a dog, and took it home. 

Then he went down to a merchandise 
broker and bought a business—just any 
old kind of a business—a business that 
he didn’t know anything about any more 
than he did about anything else. Then 
he went out to the Arcade where he 
met a girl, danced with her, and finally 
married her. He didn’t want any par- 
ticular style or shape of wife—he just 
wanted a wife. He didn’t care whether 
she was blonde or brunette. 

Well in six months’ time the dog 
catcher had his dog, the sheriff had his 
business, and a divorce case had his 
wife. 

Now all this happened to Perry Per- 
kins just because his life hadn’t been 
planned. He hadn’t deliberately planned 
to do anything. He was just drifting 
along with the current—as so many of 
us are drifting. 


Battles in Business 


The thing that I want to impress upon 
you more than anything else is the main 
thing in this battle of business. 
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I don’t know anything about your 
business, but what applies to all busi- 
ness, applies to yours. The battle of 
business is no longer a battle of dol- 
lars—it is a battle of personality. 

Business has been so card indexed. so 
carbon copied, and so systematized, that 
there is‘no such thing, any longer, as 
advantage of one man over another, 
from the dollars and cents point of view. 

You men all buy the material that 
you use in your business from the same 
factory, the same foundries, or what- 
ever you get it from, and you all pay 
about the same price. There are no in- 
side prices any more. 

When you go out to hire electricians 
to do your work for you, you either get 
a union man, at the union scale, or you 
get a nonunion man, and pay the union 
scale anyhow. So that none of you have 
an advantage over your competitors in 
matters of dollars and cents. 

Yet in every business in the world, 
there is something that attracts people 
to it. Your wife and my wife, and you 
and I, always go to the same man to get 
our clothes, or to buy our tobacco, and 
the ladies, to buy their hats, and all that 
sort of thing, although there is no dif- 
ference in the prices, as between the dif- 
ferent stores. But in that store, in that 
establishment, to which you always go, 
is something «hich makes you call it 
a nice place to deal; there is somebody 
there that you like; there is somebody 
behind that counter with personality; 
and if it happens to be a vast establish- 
ment the personality of the proprietor is 
eternally oozing over every counter, 
through the training that he has given 
his clerks. 

If there are two men in business, 
with apparently the same opportunities, 
and one of the fellows is doing all of the 
business, and the other getting none of 
it, that difference is just the difference 
between the two individuals; it isn’t a 
dollars and cents difference. The fel- 
low who is getting the business, has per- 
sonality, while the other doesn’t have 
that quality. That is a thing that is 
worth cultivating, I think, by everybody. 

Now if you have an electric motor 
in your establishment. that thing has a 
value as a going machine, while it is 
driving your machinery and doing your 
work. But if the wires get burned out 
and the bearings get so worn that it has 
no value as a going machine, it then 
has only a secondhand value—a junk 
value: it is worth just so much for the 
copper that is in it, and so much for 
the steel that is in it; and it can be sold 
only as junk. 
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I was rather interested the other day 
in trying to work out a whimsical idea 
of my own as to what the junk value of 
a man is. 


Human Junk Value 


Did you ever stop to think what your 
junk value will be, when the undertaker 
is all through? 

By working out the problem from a 
chemical point of view, I found that in 
the ordinary man there is just about 
enough water to make a batch of home 
brew; about enough sugar to sweeten 
two cups of coffee; enough phos- 
phorus to make two boxes of matches; 
enough salt petre to fire off a gun, and 
about enough sulphur to take the fleas 
off of a very small dog. 

I found that the actual cash value of 
all that stuff, in a drugstore, is really 
about ninety-eight cents. 

That is your junk value—what you 
are worth when you cease to be a going 
concern, and cease to have any person- 
ality whatsoever. 

Now after I had figured that out, the 
wife of one of my few associates came 
in, and I told her about this, and she 
remarked to me that that might be my 
wife’s husband’s value, but her husband 
was worth his weight in gold. That 
started me off on another tack. Her 
husband weighs a hundred and fifty 
pounds, but you know they don’t weigh 
gold by averdupois, but by troy weight, 
and so figured that way he would weigh 
one hundred and eighty-two pounds. 
Gold is worth, in round figures, $240 a 
pound, and taking this fellow at a hun- 
dred and eighty-two pounds, if he was 
worth his weight in gold, he would 
actually be worth forty-five thousand 
dollars. So any man who has forty-five 
thousand dollars is worth his weight in 
gold. 

But I don’t think that is the proper 
method to be used in estimating a man’s 
value, because if he had forty-five thou- 
sand dollars, the very best that he could 
hope to get out of it, would be five per- 
cent—that is, if he wanted to be safe. 

Now a man who is earning five per- 
cent on forty-five thousand dollars, is 
actually worth his weight in gold, and 
that runs to about two thousand, two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, or 
forty-four dollars a week. So that if a 
fellow is earning forty-four dollars a 
week, his wife can figure that he is 
actually worth his weight in gold. 

The difference between the junk value 
and the going value of this man, on 
whom we are figuring, to my mind, is 
very largely a question of personality. 
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And I want to go a little into another 
line of business thought, to try to 
demonstrate to you what I believe con- 
stitutes personality in business, and in 
doing it I am going to give you very 
briefly, the history of advertising in this 
country, which oddly enough is tied up 
closely with the history of pronouns. 

History of Advertising 

The first man who ever had a pair of 
ten dollar trousers that he wanted to sell 
for seven dollars, wrote his advertise- 
ment this way. “I will sell in my store, 
on Monday, some of my ten dollar 
trousers for seven dollars. John Smith.” 
After awhile it was realized that this 
sort of advertising was too egotistical, 
and so they switched from the pronoun 
“J,” and commonced to use the pro- 
noun “we”—although I believe Irving 
Cobb says that the only people who are 
entitled to use the pronoun “we” are a 
newspaper editor and the man with a 
tapeworm. 

But anyway the second stage in ad- 
vertising took up the “we” and although 
this store was owned also by John 
Smith, the advertising man wrote the 
advertisements this way “We will sell in 
our store, on Monday, ten dollar 
trousers for seven dollars.” 

Then they began to get the idea that 
perhaps that wasn’t just exactly the 
right form, and so they began to use 
the third person, in writing advertise- 
ments, and the advertising man wrote 
the ad this way: “Mr. John Smith will 
sell in his store, on Monday, ten dollar 
trousers for seven dollars.” 

Then suddenly some genius woke up 
to the fact that those things were all 
wrong, that the ad ought to be written 
this way: “You will be interested in 
knowing that you can get yourself a pair 
of ten dollar trousers for seven dollars, 
if you will come to our store. John 
Smith.” 

Make Unselfish Appeal 


And today whether it be newspaper 
advertising or salesmanship of any 
kind, in the written word the good work 
is always done with the unselfish appeal 
to the other fellow—“Never mind me; 
I don’t cut any figure; you are the per- 
son interested; you have to wear the 
pants; you are the fellow that has to 
have the patches on them, and has to pay 
for getting them pressed; consequently, 
you are the man who is interested in 
the pants, and not me.” 

So keep that in mind when you are 
writing your sales letters. 

While it has been demonstrated that 
that is one kind of advertising, it is well 
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to remember the advertising that can be 
done verbally, over the counter; it is 
well to remember the advertising that 
you are doing whenever you talk to 
another man; and just as frequently 
as you use the perpendicular pronoun, 
just that frequently do you fail of de- 
veloping personality. The more fre- 
quently you talk to the other man about 
himself, and his interests, and his affairs, 
the more frequently will you demon- 
strate to him that you are a brilliant 
fellow—because you are interested in 
him. 

Some wit has said that a bore is a man 
who talks about himself, when you want 
to be talking about yourself. 

Just bear in mind that the fact that 
your flivver went up such a hill on high, 
is of no interest whatever to the other 
fellow. He wants to tell you about what 
his Ford did. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how many fish you caught, if 
you will just sit still and hear the other 
fellow tell about his fish, you will im- 
press him that you are a brilliant fel- 
low, a man of great personality. 


Value of a Smile 


Let us grant that you have got to be 
a little bit dishonest when you start 
that sort of thing. I could tell you 
about, not only myself, but others, who 
have systematically gone to work to 
listen to other people, and who have 
found in almost no time at all that what 
is a pretended interest is really an in- 
terest, because as soon as you quit think- 
ing about yourself, you begin to find out 
how interesting other people are, and 
how much more you can learn about 
everything in the world, by listening to 
somebody else talk, simply injecting a 
little word here and there, to keep them 
going—“That is wonderful,” or “Say, I 
went home and told my wife that story 
of yours, and she was just as interested 
in it as I was.” That’s the sort of thing. 

Just to illustrate a point I want to 
bring out, a thing happened out in 
Kansas City, some time ago—a little 
fellow named Jimmy Curran climbed a 
tree to get a walnut, or something, and 
the electric service wires running 
through the tree struck him and burned 
his face horribly. In time the case 
came to trial in a suit for damages, and 
it occurred to Jimmy’s lawyer to ask 
Jimmy such a question that it would 
cause him to smile, and as the question 
was put the little fellow attempted to 
smile, but made such a horrible grimace 
with that horribly distorted face, that 
the jury went out and rolled up a verdict 
of twenty thousand dollars for little 
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Jimmy—damages for the loss of a smile. 
That boy is going through life with- 
out ever being able to smile, and the 
jury thought he was damaged to the 
extent of twenty thousand dollars. 

Now let’s go back to that five percent 
interest thing. The courts have de- 
cided actually that a smile is worth 
twenty thousand dollars to a man. Five 
percent on that is a thousand dollars a 
year. So a man or woman in business 
who has a smile has an asset that is 
actually worth one thousand dollars a 
year. 

If you were hiring a man, would you 
hesitate in your selection between two 
men, one having a smile worth in 
actual cash to you a thousand dollars 
or more a year, and the fellow who has 
a smile, but is afraid to crack it, for 
fear he will be ruined? 

Those are just hard business facts, 
that jingle the bell of the cash register. 

If I was going to summarize what I 
have tried to say to you, I would say 
that Personality consists of cheerfully 
serving the best interests of the other 
fellow, not of yourself. That is Per- 
sonality, and that is business sense, and 
when you stop to think about it, it 
comes pretty confoundedly near to the 
Sermon on the Mount, and a whole lot 
of other things—that is just the old idea 
that the best interest of the customer, is 
the best interest that a man ever had, 
and if you will just serve his interest, 
listen to his story and smile as you do 


it, success can not be far around the 
corner. 





Colored Lamps Do Not Fade 

The assertion has often been made 
that colored lamps fade; this referring 
of course to natural and spray colored 


lamps, as dipped ones will peel with 
long use. 


A thorough investigation has been 
made of this question by the Westing- 
house Lamp Company and it has been 
found that the apparent fading is due 
to dirt collecting on the lamps. Some 
75 watt Mazda daylight lamps that 
had been in service for over two years 
were removed from signs. They were 
picked because they appeared particu- 
larly faded and yellow, but when they 
had been cleaned thoroughly, and light- 
ed again the original sparkle, color and 
brilliancy was restored. In addition 
it was found that the dirt was absorbing 
44.5 percent of the light, so there is a 
double advantage in keeping the lamps 
clean. 
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Debate on Super Standard Installations 


Both Sides of Important Question as Presented at Last Annual Convention 
of Association of Electragists Are Given Together With Floor Discussion 


[NOTE: Mr. Comstock, who lead the dis- 
cussion on the affirmative side of this 
debate, is a well known electragist of 
New York City. Mr. Stewart, who took 
the negative side, is superintendent of 
the New York City Board of Under- 
writers. Many points brought out in 
the discussions from the floor on both 
sides, which are appended hereto rather 
than printed in the official proceedings, 
are of far reaching value and should 


be read with interest by electragists.— 
The Editor. | 


L. K. Comstock, Affirmative: Stated 
in its simplest terms, the resolution in 
my opinion means that a super standard 
of electrical construction is entitled to 
a specific decrease in the fire insurance 
rate for premiums. 

It is an unquestionable truth, though 
one often lost sight of, that all losses 
by fire must ultimately be borne by the 
public. The insurance companies are 
the machinery for distributing these 
If the losses fell 
on them, their funds, large as they are, 
would speedily be exhausted, and the 
service which they render to the public 
would come to an end. Therefore a 
necessary condition precedent to the 
prosperity of the insurance companies 
is that the rate of premium paid for in- 
remunerative, and 
the main object of the tariff system is 
such rates. 
Prosperity of insurance companies de- 
pend on both a decrease in fire hazards 
and equitable but remunerative prem- 
ium rates. 

The premium rate system has steadily 
developed in minuteness of classifica- 
tion and in adaptation to wider experi- 
ence, as well as to changes, in the char- 
acter of many classes of risks by im- 
provements in buildings, and by the in- 
troduction of new kinds of materials 
and machinery. 

The estimates of risks and the de- 
terminations of premiums are largely 
governed by individual opinion and by 
competition, no amount of experience 
furnishing a statistical basis on which 
trustworthy predictions of average loss 
can be made. 


losses, nothing more. 


surance should be 


to secure remunerative 


Every rate is a composite of many 


rates, evolved from experience and 
opinion. Every rate consists of two 
parts, the base rate and those other 


rates which affect the base rate by re- 
vision up or down. These secondary 


rates have been determined largely by 
experience, while into the base rate 
other considerations enter which re- 
semble collective and competitive opin- 
ion rather than judgment resulting from 
the analysis and scientific classification 
of data. 

That portion of the rate due to the 
electrical hazard falls within the group 
of rates forming the base rate and has 
not been derived from a careful scrutiny 
of the facts flowing from this particular 
hazard. 

While it is recognized that the elec- 
trical hazard may vary through wide 





The Resolution 
WHEREAS, The rate of fire insurance is 
based on hazards of building construction; 


and 

WHEREAS, Super standard electrical in- 
stallations would reduce hazards of fire from 
electrical causes, and 

WHEREAS, Reduction in rate for super 
standard installations would 

(1) be in the interest of the public; 

(2) improve the quality of electrical con- 
struction; 

(3) tend to build up good will in the in- 
dustry; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That 
such a plan is desirable and feasible. 


The Judges 


R. A. Lundquist, Chief, Electrical Equip- 
ment Division, Department of Commerce. 

E. C. Crittenden, Chief, Electrical Di- 
vision, Bureau of Standards. 

F. P. Cartwright, Secretary, Building 


Code Division, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 











ranges, depending on the varying de- 
grees of excellence of the material used 
and the quality of the labor expended 
on them, yet no attempt has been made 
to vary the rate to accord with the wide 
differences in the hazard. 

It is conceded I hope in the last 
analysis that the public pays the whole 
cost of insurance administration and 
profits, as well as all the losses, and 
therefore is entitled to a hearing when- 
ever it can find a mouthpiece. 

It is axiomatic that any plan tending 
toward an improvement in electrical 
construction from a fire hazard stand- 
point is desirable; and it is desirable 
for the following reasons: 

(1) It will tend toward the elimination of 
economic waste incident to the destruction of 
buildings by fire. 

(2) 

(3) It will tend to prevent positive losses 
incurred by interruptions of business, the 


processes of production and the pursuit of 
pleasure. 


It will decrease the loss of life by fire. 


It is a well known fact that there are 
in nearly every line of material used in 
electrical construction, articles posses- 
sing qualities of serviceability and du- 
rability far in excess of the quality 
known as Code material. 

Heretofore Underwriters have con- 
fined their attention almost solely to 
materials and have been all but silent 
on workmanship. But the quality of 
workmanship can be greatly improved 
and ought to be entitled to consideration 
in the same manner as super standard 
quality of materials. Code material 
represents the lowest permissible stand- 
ard, and whenever higher qualities of 
material and workmanship find their 
way into installations, they do so 
against the competition of low standard 
materials, a competition unsound eco- 
nomically and ruinous financially to the 
competitors; but insurance companies 
do not recognize the value of better con- 
struction by a lower rate of insurance. 

Various other fire risks have and 
ought to have their appropriate valu- 
ation in the making of rates. As in- 
stances of this, one needs only to men- 
tion the reduction of rates when watch- 
men’s clocks are used; the reduction of 
rates for the use of wire-glass; fire 
alarm systems, fire doors, fire walls, 
elevator enclosures; but the fire hazard 
due to electrical installation is not 
separately evaluated in rate making, 
but is lumped into the base rate, along 
with other risk considerations; such 
as—fire department equipment, fre- 
gency of stations, efficiency, district 
characteristics, competition and other 
points which do not individually readily 
yield to scientific evaluation. Notwith- 
standing the fact that in the considera- 
tion of rate making Underwriters regard 
fire risks due to electrical causes of 
small import, yet it has been estimated 
that from 4% to 5% of all urban fires 
are of electrical origin, due to faulty 
material, faulty installation, or the 
wrong use of proper materials. 

If any appreciable number of fires 
are of a determinable origin, it would 
seem that that particular risk ought to 
be separately evaluated, and that the 
rate of insurance should be correspond- 
ingly affected. A rate ought to be low- 
ered in direct proportion as the risk is 
removed, and ought to be raised in pro- 
portion to the presence of the risk. 
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Underwriters have set the lowest per- 
missible standard by putting their stamp 
of approval on socalled Code material; 
but on the basis of the use of Code ma- 
terial, many fires are known to have an 
electrical origin, and many other fires 
whose origin is pronounced Unknown 
by the fire Marshall are undoubtedly of 
electrical origin, due to the use of faulty 
material or the wrong use of right 
material. 

Therefore if installations are made 
of a super standard quality, a reduced 
rate of insurance is indicated. Should 
the fire Underwriters admit this conten- 
tion, but plead impracticability on the 
ground that the risk is small and an 
appropriate adjustment of the rate dif- 
ficult, they place themselves in an un- 
tenable position, because a risk that 
causes 4% or 5% of all fires, is measur- 
able, and if measurable the risk can be 
translated into an adjustment of the 
rate. 

Should the fire Underwriters argue 
against the reduced rate on the ground 
of difficulty of inspection, it may be 
said by way of retort that the difficulty 
of inspection need be no greater, be- 
cause the inspector under present con- 
ditions merely satisfies himself that 
Code material has been used, and under 
the proposed conditions he would spend 
no more time in satisfying himself that 
super standard material had been used. 

Everyone knows that there is much 
material manufactured many degrees 
better than Code, and if such super 
Code material is used, it is but common 
sense to conclude that the installation 
of super Code material is a better risk 
from an insurance viewpoint, and if 
such an installation is a better risk that 
fact ought to be reflected in the rate. 

In New York the Underwriters admit 
that out of a total of 2,357 orders to 
remedy, 57% were ignored. These 
refusals or failures to remedy were no 
doubt listed with the insurance compan- 
ies and no doubt resulted in an in- 
creased rate. If therefore there is a 
penalty for failure to comply with the 
Code, there should be a benefit in the 
form of a decreased rate accuring to 
policy holders if super Code material is 
used. 

If the Underwriters were to adopt 
the principle of penalties for sub- 
standard work, and the correlative 
principle of benefits for super standard 
work, losses by fire would be reduced 
and hazards to life would decrease. The 
life hazard seems to have been lost 
sight of. A fire hazard has always a 
potential life hazard. Almost all in- 
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surance companies make good the fire 
damage. What is to be said about the 
life hazard? If the life insurance com- 
panies are awake to this situation, they 
should be interested also in better 
standards of electrical construction and 
an increase in the use of super Code ma- 
terial. If, as has been stated, the fire 
loss due to the electrical hazard is 4% 
or 5%, how can the insurance com- 
panies afford to skimp on their inspec- 
tions? 

That the inspections in cities like New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago are in- 
sufficient, is established by the fact that 
out of a total loss of $205,883 in 1922 
in New York, the Underwriters stated 
that $189,749 occurred on premises 
which had not been inspected at all and 
of which they had no knowledge. Per- 
haps some of this sort of thing will 
always occur, but obviously the propor- 
tion indicated here is altogether too 
large and requires attention on the part 
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of insurance companies. If the Under- 
writers cause it to be understood that 
a reduction in premium rates is avail- 
able when super standard construction 
is used, that fact alone will go a long 
way toward the elimination of fire losses 
from electrical causes, and the conse- 
quent fear on the part of the public of 
the use of electricity. 

Speaking on behalf of the Association 
of Electragists—International, I ask 
the very serious consideration of the 
Underwriters to the question of the cre- 
ation of a super standard Code of elec- 
trical material, with a corresponding 
reduction in premium rates. 

I have already shown the public in- 
terest in a super Code standard. 

That the adoption of a super Code 
standard will improve the quality of 
electrical construction is so axiomatic 
that it requires no debate. 

The adoption of a super Code stand- 
ard will build up goodwill in the in- 


A 42 Foot Arc Was Formed at a Potential of 1,000,000 Volts During Demonstrations 
Recently Made at the High Voltage Laboratory of the Westinghouse Company at 


Trafford City, Pa. 


The Flashing Zigzag Arcs and High Potential Surges Which Are 


Thought to Set World’s. Records for Laboratory Work Were Witnessed by Prominent 
Electrical Men of this Country and Visiting Engineers From Abroad 
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dustry. This statement is also beyond 
the field of debate, but requires restate- 
ment, about as follows: 

The adoption of a super Code stand- 
ard, accompanied by a reduction in 
premium rate, will tend to make com- 
petition more intelligent than it is now. 
It would introduce into the comparison 
of bids an element, now lacking, tend- 
ing toward a proper evaluation of both 
workmanship and materials; and any 
fact which introduces more intelligence 
into the comparison of bids, makes for 
goodwill in the industry. 

Presents Arguments Against 

F. J. T. Stewart, Necative: It has 
been pointed out that fire insurance 
companies regard electricity as an im- 
portant fire hazard, and that under the 
operation of the present National Elec- 
trical Code an important percentage of 
the total annual fire loss is due to elec- 
tricity. It is contended therefore that 
super standard installations should ap- 
preciably reduce this loss and justify 
special recognition by Underwriters. If 
this conclusion is correct, it must be 
predicated on the assumption that the 
electrical fires have occurred largely 
in equipments installed and maintained 
in full compliance with the present 
Code. 

An analysis of electrical fires shows 
that most of them do not originate in 
standard installations but in such as 
are defective, usually the result of im- 


proper installation, deterioration and 
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neglect, or from misuse, as in the case 
of electric pressing irons, improper 
fusing, etc. In fact a nine year sum- 
mary of the result of detailed investi- 
gations of fires in New York by the 
Electrical Department of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters shows that 
out of a loss of $1,614,338, the cause 
of which was definitely established as 
electrical, only 21% was caused by 
fires in equipments which according 
to the records were in compliance with 
the requirements of the National Elec- 
trical Code. Some part of this small 
percentage must also be charged to the 
misuse of such standard equipments 
and to possible deterioration. The 
balance, amounting to 79% of the losses 
due to electricity, occurred in equip- 
ments known to have been defective. 
The fire loss due to electricity has 
been characterized as an important per- 
centage of the total annual fire losses. 
We should first of all determine whether 
or not the electrical loss is sufficiently 
large to justify a superstandard elec- 
trical code and special recognition of 
the reduced fire hazard to be expected 
from compliance therewith. The 
records of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which have been com- 
prehensively compiled with care for the 
last five years, show that the annual fire 
loss from electrical causes during that 
time was 5.3% of the total. These 
figures have been criticized by elec- 
trical statisticians of the Society for 
Electrical Development, who after an 
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extensive investigation estimated that 
the electrical losses are less than one- 
half of this amount or to be exact 


2.57%. I have already shown you 
records indicating that less than 
21% of the electrical losses have 


occurred in standard equipments in- 
telligently used. Therefore 21% of 
5.3% gives 1.1% of the total annual 
fire losses as the amount due to fires 
in standard electrical equipments based 
on the insurance records; or less 
than 0.55% based on the estimate 
of the electrical statisticians. 

If the exact amount of the electrical 
losses due to standard installations 
lies somewhere between these two esti- 
mates, it must be evident that the cost 
of preparing and applying a_ super- 
standard electrical code to save at the 
best some portion of this loss amount- 
ing to only a fraction of 1% is 
hardly worth while. Certainly no 
degree of recognition would be justified 
that could be a determining factor of 
a superstandard equipment. The cost 
to the electragists and the Underwriters 
of preparing such a standard, apply- 
ing it and giving credit for such a small 
degree of difference in the fire hazard 
would greatly exceed the saving—even 
if the electrical loss could be reduced 
to zero thereby, which of course would 
be impossible, as misuse and deteriora- 
tion will always cause some fires. 

Detailed specifications for a super- 
standard equipment would only consti- 
tute another set of minimum require- 
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“It P to Advertise,” Say Officials of the Apex Electrical Distributing Company of Cleveland. Here Are Two Booths Which Were 
Taken at - ieouat Electric Show in the South, and it is Significant That Each One Was in a Different Part of the Exhibition Hall, 
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ments to secure a different classifica- 
tion and it could never be made so high 
as to include all the abnormal precau- 
tions which a limited number of per- 
sons are sometimes willing to take. 
Anxiety to avoid interruption and dis- 
organization of a highly profitable busi- 
ness and to go the limit in safeguarding 
life are the most likely motives for pro- 
viding extreme safeguards rather than 
a relatively small insurance reduction. 

After the establishment of a super- 
standard, there would be at once a 
tendency to make its provision a part 
of the ordinary standard. It would 
weaken respect for the present Code. 
Municipal authorities, eager to do their 
duty in safeguarding lives and property 
against this mysterious hazard, would 
play safe by enacting the superstandard 
into law, either in whole or in part. In 
fact the laws in some cities now include 
certain requirements which would prob- 
ably be suggesed as part of a super- 
standard, such as conduit work to the 
entire exclusion of knob and tube work. 

If a superstandard were adopted and 
a considerable number of installations 
were made in compliance therewith, 
merely for. the insurance recognition, 
much confusion and friction would re- 
sult, provided extensions or alterations 
were made without ascertaining in ad- 
vance that an installation is in the 
superstandard class when such is the 
case. It would complicate the electrical 
business to the extent of making in- 
vestigations necessary in each case to 
know what standard should govern any 
extensions or alterations. Experience 
already gained in a few cases where 
especially stringent requirements have 
been enforced, shows that friction has 
occurred, because it was assumed that 
the usual requirements were to apply, 
and extensions were made accordingly. 


The increased safeguards to electrical 
installations which jare being added 
from time to time and intended primar- 
ily for the protection of life all tend in 
the aggregate to strengthen the protec- 
tion against fire. They also teach cau- 
tion and a more intelligent and careful 
use of electrical equipments. These 
considerations may be counted upon to 
further reduce losses by fire below the 
present relatively small amount in 
buildings having installations in com- 
pliance with the present code. 

Most insurance schedules start with 
a base rate which is intended to include 
the collective losses resulting from com- 
monly found fire hazards which have 
been protected by reasonable safe- 
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guards. Thus it is frequently found 
that no specific penalty is provided for 
fire hazards due to lighting, heating, hot 
ashes, electricity, matches, smoking, 
etc. Accordingly it often happens that 
no cognizance is taken of a standard 
electrical lighting installation in a 
building, as compared with the absence 
of electricity altogether. This is based 
on the conclusion that the losses on 
fully standard electrical installations 
are so small that they do not justify the 
cost of applying a small charge in every 
building. Theoretically of course 
there should be some charge for an elec- 
trical lighting installation, as in the 
long run the presence of any electrical 
installation however well safeguarded 
is going to add something to the fire 
hazards, as compared with no artificial 
light whatever. It may therefore seem 
that because of the practical considera- 
tions involved the electrical industry is 
already being favored in the cases 
where no attention is called to the fire 
hazard incident thereto by any penalty 
in the insurance schedule for a standard 
electrical installation. 

From the strictly rating point of view, 
the most important objection is that the 
establishment of such a practice as is 
sought in this connection would con- 
stitute a precedent that would have to 
be followed in many other and quite 
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different connections, so that for in- 
stance we would have a superstandard 
for acetylene, city gas fuel oil burning 
‘equipments, internal combustion en- 
gines, fire alarms, sprinklers, fire win- 
dows, etc. Any thoroughgoing practice 
of that kind is physically impossible 
because of the mutiplicity of cases that 
would arise and the minute differentials 
that would have to be figured in thou- 
sands and thousands of risks. 

In so far as the fire hazard is con- 
cerned, I am convinced there is no 
occasion for a _ superstandard code. 
From the standpoint of the electragists 
anxious to do only the highest grade of 
work, I believe he is better off without 
the superstandard—another minimum 
requirement. It would encourage the 
cheap and irresponsible type of con- 
tractor to undertake high grade work 
by putting a superstandard in his 
hands. At present the field is wide 
open to give good salesmenship, light- 
ing efficiency, artistic effects and high 
grade work a chance to win out by ap- 
pealing to higher instincts of human 
nature rather than to a relatively im- 
material difference in the degree of 
fire hazard, even if this difference justi- 
fied the expense of analyzing it. Most 


manufacturers, including even makers 
of fire extinguishing equipment, aim to 
avoid a situation where the chief con- 
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sideration influences a sale is whether 
or not the insurance recognition yields 
an attractive return on the cost of the 
article to be sold. 

The present electrical Code is already 
a high standard. This opinion I think 
has been confirmed by the record of 
fire losses in standard equipments 
already quoted. If the Code is oc- 
casionally strengthened when exper- 
ience develops weaknesses, we can feel 
reasonably certain that there will be 
no necessity for a superstandard with 
all the expense, complications and an- 
noyances resulting from two standards, 
the enforcement of which must of neces- 
sity be arbitrary and 100% complete in 
order to place the equipment in one 
class or the other. 

Comprehensive reinspections at more 
frequent intervals would in our opin- 
ion do more to reduce the electrical 
fire loss than a set of superstandard 
requirements. The fire records already 
quoted confirm this conclusion, showing 
as they do about 80% of the electrical 
fire loss results from defective equip- 
ments and is therefore preventable 
under the present Code by proper care 
and maintenance. 

Even should electrical fire losses in 
standard equipments ever show the need 
of better safeguards, it seems as if you 
must agree that a strengthening of the 
standard will be essential rather than 
the creation of another or super stand- 
ard. You cannot afford to go ahead 
electrifying America under a minimum 
standard that may be sufficiently weak 
to leave even a chance that electricity 
will figure as the worst of all fire 
hazards. You are steering the electric 
industry toward dangerous ground if 
you work for a socalled super standard 
of safety instead of bending your en- 
ergies to strengthening the National 
Electrical Code so that it will always 
represent a full measure of reasonable 
safety that will shield your wonderful 
product from the possibility of becom- 
ing a notorious firebrand. There is no 
parallel in the safeguarding of fire 
hazards in any other line of business 
to compare with the dual standard of 
safety as proposed for electricity. 
You would at once be confronted with 
the question, “Why the minimum 
standard if the super standard affords 
a measurably better degree of safety 
against fire?” Inevitably any admis- 
sion that the difference in fire hazard 
is measurable amounts to a confession 
that the minimum standard is too weak, 
in other words that it is sub standard. 
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You are proposing to risk the good 
name of electricity as a safe product 
to bring about a condition whereby the 
fire insurance companies will finance 
the purchase of really safe installa- 
tions. A most unwholesome situation 
for all concerned. 

Reference was made by Mr. Com- 
stock to the fact that whether or not 
standards of construction should be 
made by the Underwriters, as they are 
now, is excluded from this debate. I 
am perfectly willing to exclude that 
too, because they are not made by the 
Underwriters. 

This National Electrical Code is made 
by you gentlemen, by representatives of 
the Bureau of Standards, by represen- 
tatives of the Municipal Inspection 
Bureaus, and by Underwriters. Thus 
it is by no means made by the Under- 
writers alone. I might say that it is 
now under the jurisdiction, and has 
been approved and promulgated, by the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 


Arguments From the Floor 


THe Presiwent: | am sure. that we ap- 
preciate Mr. Stewart’s paper. The matter is 
now open for discussion and we would like 
to hear from anyone present, whether a mem- 
ber or not, on this subject. 

The debate from the floor will commence 
with a discussion on. the affirmative side. 

I might say that we have present rep- 
resentatives of the National Electric Light 
Association, and Mr. Wheeler is here repre- 
senting the Electrical Supply Jobbers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. WHEELER, Rochester N. Y.: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
Electrical Supply Jobbers Association, at an 
Executive Committee meeting in Rochester in 
September, recognized an invitation from your 
secretary, Mr. Johnson, to have members of 
our committee present at this meeting. They 
therefore appointed Mr. Craighead of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Graham of Washington, and myself 
to attend, because this subject is so interest- 
ing to our Association. 

Mr. Craighead, I am sorry to say, is in the 
care of a doctor, and cannot be present at 
this moment, but Mr. Graham and myself 
have been very much interested in the papers 
presented. 

The reason why the Electrical Supply Job- 
bers Association is interested in the subject 
is because they have observed with alarm the 
disappearance of a demand for the quality of 
materials which their Association stands for. 

This demand has given place lately to a 
demand for low priced materials rather than 
the grade that was in demand before the 
present high cost of building began. 

There is a feeling that the electrical work, 
being one of the last jobs let, as a general 
thing, in a large construction job, and the 
owner already having spent more money than 
he intended to, does all his saving on the elec- 
trical construction, which necessitates the con- 
tractor going out and buying materials on cost, 
rather than quality, leaving the members of 
our Association without customers. 

Mr. Craighead is the chairman of a com- 
mittee in our Association known as the Com- 
mittee on New Products and Policies, and 
we offer the facilities of that committee to 
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your Association, if there is any joint action 
required on this subject. 

We believe that a job such as that de- 
scribed by Mr. Comstock, maintained in the 
same condition that it was turned over to the 
owner, should continue to enjoy a reward in 
the way of a reduction in insurance rate to 
the same extent that approved materials in 
the sprinkler system, wire glass and elevator 
enclosures, receive at the present time, 

We believe that an important factor that 
enters into the cause of fires is the fact that 
most of the jobs, when they are completed, 
are turned over to maintenance men who are 
usually low quality workmen. A high grade 
mechanic will very seldom take a mainte- 
nance job because it offers no future, and in 
a few years’ time the man who installs that 
work would not recognize it at all. In the 
meantime the inspectors have called regu- 
larly to see that the sprinkler heads were 
properly located, and that materials are not 
piled up against them, and that all other con- 
ditions relating to fire hazards are kept in 
the original condition. But the first inspec- 
tion of the electrical job is the only inspec- 
tion, and thereafter a super installation must 
be kept in that condition by calling on con- 
tractors to do the work with skilled mechanics 
rather than by the average maintenance man. 

So we do not think that there will be a re- 
turn of the demand for quality materials 
until some regard is given for the use of such 
materials. The only ones that seem to be in- 
terested today in a higher standard than the 
Code prescribes are those carrying their own 
insurance, such as railroads and government 
and state buildings. The specifications from 
such concerns have no relation whatever to 
the Underwriters’ Code, and it must be sig- 
nificant, because of the fact that in most cases 
those concerns carry their own insurance. 


Our Association stands ready, through eur 
committee, to assist the electragists in any 
action they might want to take in the future 
on this subject. 

THe Presipent: I think, gentlemen, that 
we are getting out some facts. The next 
speaker will be on the negative side. 

Mr. J. A. Fowrter, Memphis: Mr. Presi- 
dent, it creates some amusement among some 
of my friends that I should take the negative 
side upon this subject. But I have a reason. 
I don’t believe in two standards. As a matter 
of fact we have two now—a minimum stand- 
ard and a super standard. It doesn’t say so 
in so many words, but it provides for the knob 
and tube work, and then sets forth specifi- 
cations for all high type of construction, in- 
dicating that it is a higher type of construc- 
tiontion, and one which is more safe than the 
minimum standard. 

I don’t believe that the speaker, who teok 
the same side that I am appearing to take, 
intended to leave the impression that the 
losses in New York City, which occurred in 
standard installations, occurred in standard 
Code installations. They of New York, as you 
know, like many other cities; have gone be- 
yond the Code, as far as minimum require- 
ments are concerned. 

They have used the super standard part of 
the National Electrical Code, as a minimum 
requirement for electrical installations. As I 
understand it, New York has a conduit ordi- 
nance, which has been in force many years— 
at least nine years. The same condition exists 
in other cities, where there are catastrophe 
hazards, like Washington, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and other cities. 

So a standard installation in the city of 
New York would not necessarily be a mini- 
mum standard of the National Electrical Code. 
But it is the super standard of the National 
Electrical Code in which these small number 
of fires occurred. 

I want to bring that point out particularly. 
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I am in favor of the National Electrical Code, 
if we can develop the minimum requirements 
of that Code, so that it shall be a super 
standard code itself. I think if we do that, 
we will be on the right path. 


THe Present: We will now hear from 
the affirmative side again. 


Mr. W. J. SHore, New York: Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is just one little point that I think 
might be of great value. Mr. Stewart men- 
tioned the fact that most of these fires oc- 
curred in installations where there has been 
no inspection for a number of years, and due 
to that fact these installations gave trouble 
and produced fires. 

It seems to me that one particular feature 
is a point in favor of super standard installa- 
tion, for in the first place had the work been 
done as well as it could have been done, 
namely, in super standard fashion, there 
would have been a better grade of workman- 
ship and a better grade of material used, and 
the “act that better workmanship and better 
materials went into the job would mean that 
those materials would serve their purpose for 
a longer time and in better fashion than if 
they used minimum requirements. 

It seems to me that it is a very important 
factor in favor of using better materials, due 
to the fact that inspections cannot be made 
frequently enough to check up the poorer 
classes of material and workmanship. 

Tue Present: The negative side will be 
presented by Mr. Canada of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

Mr. W. J. Canapa, New York City: Mr. 
President, I believe that this is a particularly 
interesting topic, but I notice that there is a 
little tendency to overlook the one feature 
which seems to the lighting companies whom 
I represent to be of considerable importance. 
That is that of the fires which we are con- 
sidering, and which was not completely 
brought out by Mr. Stewart in his negative 
presentation, the larger loss is from appli- 
ances—from the misuse of appliances; and I 
think we may as well say, particularly the 
heating appliances. 

The use of heating appliances is one of the 
great advances in the utilization of electricity. 

Appliance fires—misuse of appliances caus- 
ing fires would be much more descriptive— 
have been classified for a number of years as 
electrical fires. Probably that is an error. 
It may not be an error from the standpoint 
of the extent to which it tends to induce more 
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care in electrical installations, the use of bet- 
ter appliances, but it is an error if it leads 
to misjudgment as to what are the actual 
causes of fire, and the actual benefit which 
would be derived by improving standards. 

With regard to another point—the use of 
two standards governing any one subject: It 
has been the experience of all kinds of arts 
that the use of two standards is very confus- 
ing, and difficulties are certain to ensue in 
an attempt to choose between the two—to 
conduct work in accordance with one, and 
maintain and make repairs and extensions, in 
accordance with another. 

If, as has been stated, in New York that 
carefully analyzed list of electrical fires repre- 
rent something near the average—and from 
what I have observed of fire statistics, it seems 
to represent something like an average—the 
actual losses in well inspected installations 
total something like five precent of the total 
fire losses—which constitutes the whole fire 
rate—and if of those only twenty-one percent, 
or about one and a half percent, represent the 
losses where the inspections are maintained 
properly, and only, we will say, fifty percent 
of those represents fires from electrical causes 
—installations and not as against appliances 
—which apparently must be handled in an- 
other manner—then the reduction of that item 
to a considerable less than one percent would 
appear to be about correct. 

Now the amount of expense that it pays 
anybody to go to to effect a saving of one per- 
cent, or half of one percent of loss—which 
this probably is—is an amount that is 
limited. 

It is not wise to expend large amounts in 
construction and so forth—greater amounts 
than will be warranted economically by the 
saving which will occur. 

It would appear to be better to follow two 
courses—one, to improve the present Code in 
those respects where actual fires are found 
to occur in considerable numbers over the 
whole United States, by the failure of the 
Code to meet the hazards; and, second, to 
endeavor to improve the inspection situation 
in many places. And I might say that it ap- 
pears to us to be most places where inspec- 
tion has not been sufficient to assure that the 
installations as they go in are in accord with 
the Code, and particularly not to assure at 
all that they stay in accordance with the Code, 
and if possible to make that inspection in 
some way cover the misuse and the addition 
in a wrong way of appliances, because we 
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all know that that is the point of principal 
attack for the fire hazard. 

Tue Preswent: The affirmative side is 
next in order. Mr. Hale, the present chair- 
man of the Wiring Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association, will now take up 
the discussion, and he ought to know some- 
thing about this subject, and we believe he 
does. I take pleasure in _ introducing 
Mr. Hale. 

Mr. R. S. Hare, Boston Edison Company, 
Boston: Mr. President, I agree with Mr. 
Stewart- in his remarks in regard to the two 
standards, when he told us that knob and tube 
is safer in some cases, and in other cases con- 
duit is better. 

Tue Preswent: Mr. Peet will now speak 
for the negative side. 

Mr. W. C. Peet, New York City: Mr. 
President, | have very little to say. I am 
taking the opposite side from Mr. Fowler, 
because I want to say the same thing he did. 

I think that we have become a little bit 
confused here. It would appear that we are 
asking for a new Code—that is to say, a 
whole new book. I do not so interpret this 
resolution, that that is precisely what we have 
before us here. 

I recently happened to be the chairman of 
the building committee that had charge of the 
building of a schoolhouse, and our insurance 
broker came out from New York and gave us 
a booklet of three printed pages, setting out 
things on which we could get reductions in 
our insurance rate, if we followed them out. 

Mr. Stewart seems to think that we will 
create a bad impression in the public mind 
if we give out the idea that one kind of elec- 
trical installation is better than another. We 
have say three thicknesses of brick walls in 
a building, but it certainly isn’t going to 
scare anybody out of building a brick build- 
ing because they can have a wall of twelve 
inches or fifteen inches. It was the same 
thing all the way through that list of things, 
and I was particularly interested in reading 
those three pages to notice that there was no 
mention of any electrical device, or any 
method of installation of electrical devices, or 
of any material that should be used in elec- 
trical installations that would in any way re- 
duce our rate. We could put in any kind 
of an installation that was permitted by the 
Code, and we would get exactly the same rate. 

Now they have specifications in the Under- 
writers’ Code, for doors and walls and so on, 
and they also give you credit if you do it in 
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a certain way. Yet I think this idea of ter- 
rible extra cost is all bunk, as Mr. Eidlitz 
would say, because the inspector, if he in- 
spects the building properly, can just as well 
see that the higher grade of material is used 
as the cheaper grade and ‘it cannot be pos- 
sible that every system of installation that 
is permitted under our Code—which is a 
wonderful document, and has been worked 
out from years of experience—offers exactly 
the same value or risk in insurance, because 
it does not. 

I know when the Code was made up I hap- 
pened to serve on the Code Committee at 
one time, and there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion as to whether one thing was just 
as good as something else, and if they think 
it is just as safe as something else, they put 
it in, but it may not be as safe as something 
else. 

I think it is perfectly feasible to get the 
Underwriters, with the Code Committee, to 
decide that certain materials are better, or 
offer less risk than other material, just ex- 
actly as they did in those three pages I told 
you about, which contained all sorts of things 
that enter into a building, and if used they 
gave a reduction in rate. But they gave no 
reduction in the case of electrical material. 

Mr. Louis Katisuer, Brooklyn: I think 
the Chairman opened the door for a straddle, 
when he said a man talk either in the affirma- 
tive or in the negative. 

Take the word “feasible’—I desire to talk 
on the subject from the standpoint that it 
may be very desirable, but not feasible. 

It is desirable because a contracting firm 
may sell the ability, the experience and 
the knowledge of the line of business that the 
work is to be installed in, as we all know 
that a particular class of business requires 
certain installations. 

I believe, with Mr. Shore, that a great deal 
of the trouble is that the mechanical ability 
of the firm installing these various scheduled 
materials is not recognized by the inspection 
department. 

The owner is interested in continuity of 
operation, which the contracting firm can sell 

based upon their knowledge of the business 
—and of the customer’s business. 

I don’t believe it is feasible because of the 
effect on the rates of a nearby hazard installa- 
tion. We may have a super standard in- 
stallation in this building, and a hazardous 
one next door, and it will not reduce your 
rate on your building, because of the fire 
hazard next door. 

I don’t believe a super standard can be 
enforced, because the Underwriters have no 
police power to enforce it. 

I don’t believe you can sell it to the public, 
because, as Mr. Hibben of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company says about the camera of the 
eye, the public can readily see wire glass, 
and the fire door, and a few other visible 
evidences of what an increased insurance 
rate might mean, if they did not exist. It 
doesn’t require any particular technical 
krowledge to see that a fire door is better 
than a non-fire door building, or wire glass 
better than non-wire glass. The electrical 
installation has not the advantage of visibility. 

And finally I believe it places too much 
power in the hands of the individual inspector, 
when it comes to an interpretation. 

And further—and I don’t know whether I 
am stepping on anybody’s corns or not—I will 
say that the best installation is only as good 
as the poorest appliance connected to that 
installation. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
cussion? 

Mr. Ernest McCreary, Detroit: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to take the negative side 
in this very much, but I am forced to take 
the affirmative, and the reason for that is be- 
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cause, if the Underwriters do favor the super 
standard, they have got to do that which they 
have never been willing to do up to date— 
and that is, set forth that which they con- 
sider the best method of electrical installa- 
tion. 

From my experience on the Code Committee 
of several years I found that was a problem, 
and I found that one of the greatest obstacles 
to progress toward a higher standard of work 
—super standard—was the National Electric 
Light Association representatives. 

I say that, Mr. President, in the most 
liberal spirit and without criticism. I always 
understood the reason why that was, and | 
always respected them, and never opposed 
them in arriving at a conclusion. 

I regret that I did not receive a copy of 
the new Code in time to have it for the pur- 
pose of studying it here. Those of you who 
have the new Code, I would ask to turn to the 
new Section 1802. There is not a contractor 
in this room who could consistently and con- 
scientiously recommend an all metal job 
under that section. It would be totally im- 
proper, short lived, and would not represent 
a super standard. So that in arriving at a 
super standard condition, you would have to 
take into consideration those things which do 
represent the highest standard of the installa- 
tion. 

As far back as 1902 I stated that I could 
see a mental picture of the future, when we 
would go to the bare return wires, that we 
would have a solid neutral or negative wire, 
and that we would use every piece of metal in 
the structure for our return circuit. 

I was laughed at. Well, you are coming 
to it, and the only thing that would make 
me hesitate today to come out solidly for an 
all metal installation is my absolute knowl- 
ledge of the instructions given by the water 
companies, the gas companies, in a great 
many sections of the country, to their em- 
ployees, to cut every ground connection that 
they find attached to their systems. That is 
something you must oppose: before you can set 
up an all metal installation as super standard. 

I have some sympathy with the Under- 
writers, but not much—very little when they 
come to us with a plea of economy in opera- 
tion. 

I cannot within my memory recall the fail- 
ure of an Underwriting company, excepting 
following such catastrophes as occurred in 
San Francisco and kindred occasions, because 
their rates are right and they pay good divi- 
dends. They are in the class which Mr. 
Eidlitz tries to put us in when he says we 
live too well. And they will get a return 
when they start to do with us as they used 
to do, in the days when I served on the Code 
Committee, when they would make a differ- 
ence in your rate if you drove a nail through 
a fire door, because they argued that it caused 
heat induction. 

If you are going to sell your proposition 
on the basis of a super standard, you will 
see that it is properly inspected, and that 
your customer gets due credit. 

So I am not going to confine my remarks 
to New York, nor am I going to take you 
to my home city, but I shall take the posi- 
tion that I have always tried to maintain, rep- 
resenting the United States and Canada, from 
an international standpoint, and if I have the 
figures correct, the last report of the per 
capita fire loss as I remember was 3.58 per 
capita in this country. 

I consider Mr. Canada one of the best in- 
formed men to speak on this subject. It has 
been my privilege to work with him on the 
Code Committee, and he knows that if his 
deductions are correct, five percent of those 
inspected jobs represent a part of those 
losses. 

Then what have we got on the inspected 
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losses that occur today, according to this 
testimony? We have 17.9 losses per capita 
on inspected installations—electrical fires— 
in this country. 

You, gentlemen of the jury have a big 
problem before you to say that the time is 
not right for us to establish a super standard. 

I see the Chairman holding up his finger, 
and I am ready to rest right there. I could 
tell you a lot more. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
cussion? 

Mr. Wo. A. Rocers, Washington, D. C.: I 
would like to say something in connection 
with this. Every one of the remarks made 
in this debate lead to the one cause, and that 
is the lack of inspection. That seems to be 
the source of the whole trouble. 

The Code today, if it were followed as pre- 
scribed, would cause us no trouble, if we had 
proper inspection, which we do not have. 

We should have inspection not only at the 
finale of the job but throughout the job, and 
there should be inspections made as the fire 
department makes them, going through the 
cellars, and poking around in out of the way 
places to see that stuff is not so placed as 
to cause fire hazards. 

Apartment houses and so forth are in- 
spected for other lines, but they don’t inspect 
them for electrical installations. As Mr. 
Kalischer has said, the super installation may 
be there, but who put the fuse in, who puts 
the pennies under the plug? The home folks 
and the neighbors do that. There is no tell- 
ing what the carrying capacity of a penny is, 
in a fuse plug, with an iron behind it, with 
a cook stove unit on it. 

Those are the things that cause fire hazard, 
and whether the Code be super or otherwise, 
due to the lack of proper inspection it will 
do us no good. If the half of one percent 
that is to be gained by the super installation 
were used for proper inspection purposes, such 
as the government furnishes, we wouldn’t 
have any competition of the order which this 
super installation is supposed to take care of. 
The competition today, except in government 
installations, is unfair, due to the lack of 
proper inspection. 

Tue Presiwent: Now, gentlemen, oppor- 
tunity is offered for those who opened the 
debate to sum up for a few moments, if they 
wish to do so. Mr. Stewart, we will hear from 
you, if you have anything to say in closing. 

Mr. Stewart: Yes, Mr. President, very 
briefly. There were one or two points to 
which I wish to refer. 

I am glad to see that the importance at- 
tached to the need of the best possible in- 
spection has been recognized by a number of 
the speakers, and to whatever extent the 
Underwriters may be responsible for any de- 
ficiency in that direction, we are willing to 
admit and get together with you, or anyone 
else interested, to see how we can improve it. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that there is where the opportunity for im- 
provement lies. There is where eighty per- 
cent of the electrical losses are coming from. 

When Mr. McCleary spoke about Mr. Can- 
ada’s reference to five percent, if I understood 
him correctly, he included everything, includ- 
ing the eighty percent of losses which are 
due to defective installations, and did not 
feature the twenty percent that might be 
chargeable to standard equipments properly 
maintained. 

The reference to the nail in a fire door, 
or the lack of it, I don’t think is quite as 
the statement may have been understood. I 
am familiar with that particular point that 
was referred to and that feature of detail in 
the construction of a fire door, and it was 
decided that that type of a fire door should 
be made a disapproved type. That is, if 
you got ten percent for the fire door that con- 
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formed to the detail in the specifications, if 
it was defective in that respect it would get 
nothing. 

As the statement that the alleged confusion 
is all bunk—I think if you gentlemen could 
sit in our places for a while you would soon 
realize that that is not the case. 

I might reiterate once more that we should 
distinguish between fire hazards and fire pro- 
tection appliances. The city and the state are 
bound to protect citizens against loss of life 
and property and against fire hazards, and it 
is our duty to see that we do everything to 
uphold high standards, even going at times 
a little bit out of the strictly insurance con- 
sideration in order to harmonize and work 
for the public good. 

For that reason, the Code intended to guard 
against electrical hazards should be a high 
one, and there should be no room for super 
standards. As I said, if there is to be a 
measurable difference between the two stand- 


ards, it is perfectly obvious that the lower: 


one is a dangerous one for the city, and espe- 
cially for the insurance company to recom- 
mend to anybody. 


THe Preswent: Mr. Comstock was obliged 
to leave in order to catch a train, but oppor- 
tunity is offered to anyone who cares to 
speak and sum up for the other side. 

Mr. McCreary: Mr. President, I am par- 
ticularly glad that Mr. Stewart brought out 
the point that I wanted to bring out, about 
the nail in the fire door. He has gone further 
than I dared to suggest. He has absolutely 
given you no credit for the fire door with a 
nail in it. In my day there was credit given 
for the difference between a fire door with 
a nail in it, and one that didn’t have a nail 
in it. Now he eliminates that, and puts us 
down to the lower standard. 

Gentlemen of the jury, we want some line 
in which we have reached a parallel of one 
hundred percent just the same as the ratings 
are made today—one hundred percent is the 
parallel line. If you do it better than this 
you put it into the super class, and you get 
an additional eight percent. If you do it 
with a fire door with a nail in it, you get no 
credit, but you go into the minor class, and 
you get one hundred, less ten, which is ninety, 
and then after you get through with all the 
ratings, you make the rates. 

What we want is an opportunity to install a 
safer standard. And to go back eighteen 
years ago, when I criticized a leading au- 
thority in Boston, he replied to me and said 
—and I have never forgotten it, and I want 
to close these remarks with this thought: 
“Will your organization take the respon- 
sibility for the action of your members? 
Will you take the responsibility for failure to 
take that joint action? Will you take the 
responsibility, when you called next door, 
where your neighbor has had a fire, of say- 
ing to him, ‘Neighbor, I am sorry, I am 
deeply grieved because the ashes of your 
dear little golden haired girl are mixed with 
the ashes of the ruin of this building, but 
I want to say to you that I am not respon- 
sible. I did the best I could. I have fol- 
lowed the Code instruction the best I 
could?’” 

Gentlemen of the jury, I ask you to make 
such a decision that I can walk next door to 
my neighbor, after I have finished his job, 
and say to him, “I have given you a super 
construction, and I accept no responsibility 
for that little girl’s death.” 


The judges retired at the close of the 
debate and after a brief consultation 
they rendered their decision as follows: 


“The judges agree that the argu- 
ments indicated the desirability of a 
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rate reduction for electric installations 
above minimum Code requirements, 
but that the feasibility of such a plan 
was not proven.” 


Clara May Coleman 
By Liiian CasseLs 

President of Red Top Electric Company, 

New York, Had Interesting Career 

One year from the time she was 
asked to manage the affairs of the Red- 
top Electric Company, Inc., of New 
York City, Clara May Coleman be- 
came the president of that growing 
concern. During the five years that 
have followed she has taken over so 
many responsibilities that Albert Fries, 
general manager and principal owner, 
says he is delightfully useless around 


Clara May Coleman 


his establishment, as members of his 
organization have formed the habit of 
going to Miss Coleman for guidance— 
and getting it. 

Miss Coleman came to the United 
States from England for a short visit, 
because she had nothing else to do. 
She began working for a man whose 
office affairs were in need of a manager, 
intending to just put him straight and 
then return to her native country. But 
as her qualifications unfolded, she be- 
came fascinated with business life, and 
made up her mind to find a larger job. 
That job proved to be one which 
sought her several times before she 
could be made to believe herself strong 
enough to tackle it: the one in the 
Redtop organization. 

Mr. Fries persuaded Miss Coleman 
that she was capable of managing the 
offices of this manufcaturing company, 
and she plunged in, though every de- 
tail of the business was to her as un- 
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chartered as were the seas Columbus 
sailed. The owner desired to be re- 
lieved from active management, having 
other interests which required his at- 
tention. He sensed irregularities in 
Redtop affairs, but could not take time 
from those other interests to reorganize. 
With a faith in woman’s honesty and 
grasp of detail which appears to have 
been heroic, Mr. Fries, after Miss Cole- 
man had worked for him less than two 
months, placed in her hands the full 
management not only of his business 
office but of his factory, and went away 
on a vacation. 

“If I had not done this,” he com- 
mented, “she might have been years 
learning what she was forced to learn 
in a few weeks. And thrust thus into 
direct contact with all details, she 
learned also the things I had been de- 
sirous of uncovering for some time— 


and thereby saved me many thousands 
of dollars.” 


There was turmoil of several distinct 
varieties when men who were at the 
heads of various departments found 
themselves suddenly expected to take 
orders from an outsider. The fact that 
that outsider was a woman may not 
have retarded the discord. Dissatisfac- 
tion grew into insubordination, and 
after five weeks at the helm, during 
which time she decided on many radical 
changes, Miss Coleman found herself 
powerless to effect the desired reorgan- 
ization because her subordinates flatly 
refused to obey instructions. She held 
the deadlock which ensued, although 
threatened with violence, at a high 
nerve tension for some weeks, until a 
confidential secretary wired Mr. Fries 
that the situation was dangerous. Upon 
his return her decisions were upheld 
and her rule enforced. This was the 
beginning of the successful methods of 
management which led to her present 
position. 

Buying and selling, credits, details 
of design and manufacture, employing 
and discharging men and women, es- 
tablishing agencies, advertising, all the 
big things and all the little things that 
go to make up the daily grind of a 
manufacturing concern, come under 
Miss Coleman’s jurisdiction. With all 
the gentleness and sympathy which 
tradition associates with the fair haired 
women who represent England’s gener- 
ations of gentlefolk, she has yet placed 
upon the organization she directs the 
imprint of a character of unusual firm- 
ness and efficiency. 

“What,” Miss Coleman was asked, “is 
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the greatest handicap women have in 
taking jobs such as yours?” 

“That which is also their greatest 
asset,” she replied. “It is a problem 
of feminine insight. 

“Women have infinite capacity for 
detail; for attending to little things; 
ferreting out deficiencies, fitting things 
together, harmonizing, codrdinating; 
for seeing that materials measure up to 
requirements; that letters get written on 
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time; yes, that inkwells get filled and 
waste baskets emptied. 

“This- qualification, properly used, is 
what makes for success. But unless a 
woman watches herself she is likely to 
hold these things so close to her eyes 
they obscure her breadth of vision— 
and she misses her bigger opportuni- 
ties. 

“It is necessary, if a woman is to 
manage a business, that she learn all the 
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details of that business. But she must 
learn also to leave the performance of 
those details to subordinates. The in- 
clination she feels to do things herself 
must be continually checked. She must 
learn values; learn that others can do 
some things better than she herself— 
and do them far more cheaply. If she 
is going after big things she must let 
others do the little things. This is the 


measure of success.” 


Motion Picture Teaches Electragist Standards 


Film Produced by Westinghouse Lamp Company Portray- 
ing Value of Sound Business Principles is for Free Use 


INOTE: As this film will be in wide de- 
mand it is urged that arrangements for 
showings be made as far in advance as 
possible. It is especially recommended 
for use in meetings of local and state 
bodies of electrical contractor-dealers, 
electric leagues and clubs, and similar 
organizations.—The Editor. | 


Realizing the importance of training 
electrical dealers to be good merchan- 
disers, the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany decided to produce a motion pic- 
ture film that would carry the message 
to the dealers and to others interested 
in the electrical industry. A study of 
the past record of business films 
showed clearly their lack of human in- 
terest, so “Show "Em How,” its name, 
was planned to combine the merchan- 
dising message with the human interest 
factor that would appeal to the dealers 
and put the story across more forcibly 
than thousands of feet of straight in- 
structive film could do. The picture 
was therefore created around a scenario, 
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and that—even without the merchandis- 
ing message—would stand alone as a 
film. The picture was made by the 
Pathescope Company of America, and 
a cast of professional actors and 
actresses selected to run as true to type 
as possible. 

The film begins with a foreword, 
which explains briefly the history of 
commerce and the purpose of the pic- 
ture, as follows: 


When a man’s requirements were simple, 
when his manner of living was crude, the 
common necessities of life were obtained 
through barter. 

With the establishment of communities, 
barter became inadequate, and the trader 
made his appearance. But as the communi- 
ties grew and expanded, the trader found it 
more and more difficult to carry his goods 
from place to place. So he selected a cen- 
tral location and established a trading point 
where producers and consumers could sell 
and buy. Thus the store came into existence. 

The modern store is a development out of 
the simple past into the complex present day 
system of distribution. The better class of 
stores today stand as monuments to the dili- 
gent study and untiring energy of those men 
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who have striven to render humanity daily 
the highest type of service. 

If this picture inspires you to a more active 
and intelligent thought in the conduct of 
your business, if it stimulates your desire to 
promote your business more aggressively, then 
it has accomplished its purpose. 


The story is of James Perkins as a 
small town electrical dealer. The pic- 
ture starts with Jim just opening up in 
the morning. His store is a typical 
old fashioned electrical dealer’s estab- 
lishment, with narrow show windows 
set too high, and a step up to the 
clumsy double door. 

As Jim unlocks the door, a neighbor 
approaches, talks a few minutes, and 
asks how business is. Jim’s face be- 
comes serious as he answers, “Not so 
good.” 

In a few minutes Joan Gregory, Jim’s 
fiancee, comes along, and at the door 
she meets the postman. She takes 
Jim’s mail from him, and shakes her 
head as she sees the collection of bills. 
Entering the store, she looks around 
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Left, Jim’s Fiancee While Awaiting His Arrival Outside His Store of Gloom Receives the Morning’s Mail Only to Find it Filled with 
the Usual Number of Bills. Right, The Same Location a Few Weeks Later—Jim Has Had His Dream and Has Taken to Heart the 
Advice of the Jobber’s Salesman 
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for Jim, who is nowhere to be seen in 
the disorderly place. Cartons, barrels, 
and lengths of wire litter the store, 
while the stock is piled haphazardly on 
the unpainted shelving and in corners. 
The walls are adorned with out of date 
posters and announcements, torn and 
dirty. 

Joan discovers Jim in the back room, 
busy tinkering with a screw driver on 
some part, so she hands him his mail 
and stays a few minutes to talk. Jim, 
in his dark flannel shirt, open at the 
neck, and a pair of khaki trousers, is 
far from a neat figure, but his garb 
goes well with the character of the store. 
He looks at the mail and remarks that 
while his motto is “Get the money,” 
all he seems to get is bills. Joan cheers 
him up as well as she can, but the ex- 
pression on her own face is rather du- 
bious. 

As the day goes on, various ways in 
which lost sales are shown. Jim gets 
increasingly discouraged, but while he 
realizes that something is wrong with 
his methods, he doesn’t fully appreciate 
why he can’t make sales. A matronly 
lady comes in to buy an iron, and the 
sale progresses nicely until she asks 
how hot the iron gets. Jim demon- 
strates by spitting on the hot iron, 
which so disgusts the prospective buyer 
that she departs disdainfully. While 
Jim is busy trying to figure out some 
of his bills, another customer enters, 
and after a wait of some minutes, suc- 
ceeds in attracting his attention. She 
is interested in a vacuum cleaner, but 
Jim’s clumsy demonstration with a 
small rug which pulls and curls up is 
not very satisfactory, and when he in- 
advertently covers her with dust in 
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showing her how to remove the bag, she 
indignantly departs. He loses an elec- 
tric range sale because he knows prac- 
tically nothing about the range himself, 
and after listening to his halting sales 
talk for a short while, the prospects, a 
welltodo man and his daughter, walk 
out on him. A washing machine sale 
is lost in a similar fashion. A cus- 
tomer who wants Mazda lamps is sold 
one lamp, with no attempt on Jim’s 
part to sell him a carton of six. Then 
the customer loses his temper trying to 
write a check on the counter with a 
rusty pen, while he straddles some 
boxes and junk lying in front of the 
counter. 

A load ’em up salesman calls to get 
an order, but Jim tells him that he has 
more than half of his last lot of goods 
left. Nevertheless, the salesman coerces 
him into buying more on the promise 
of an extra thirty days, and Jim fool- 
ishly consents. 

After a thoroughly discouraging day, 
Jim and Joan go for a walk out into 
the country. Joan does her best to 
cheer Jim up, telling him that every- 
thing will turn out all right. As they 
stroll along the country road they spy 
a lovely little bungalow, exactly what 
they have dreamed about. Joan draws 
a beautiful word picture of how hap- 
pily they could live in such a home, 
and Jim resolves that he will get a 
similar one somehow. 

A few days later the Show "Em How 
salesman comes in to see Jim, and 
brings with him specifications and lay- 
out for a model store. He tells Jim 
he will be back in an hour, and sug- 
gests that the latter study the plans so 
ihey can discuss them when he returns. 
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Jim sits down among some boxes in 
the back room to study the plans, and 
in the quiet room, undisturbed by cus- 
tomers, he falls asleep. He immedi- 
ately begins to dream of a model store, 
conducted by himself. He recalls the 
sales he failed to get, and in his dream 
sees the same transactions properly 
handled. In his model store business 
is excellent, and several clerks are re- 
quired to handle the trade. Appliance 
denionstrations are properly and efh- 
ciently made, and orders are quickly 
secured. ; 

On his return the “Show "Em How” 
salesman finds the store deserted. He 
pounds on the counter and shouts for 
Jim, who wakes with a start, and comes 
out from the back room, looking rather 
sheepish, and protesting to the salesman 
that he woke him out of a wonderful 
dream. He tells the salesman about the 
dream, and the latter points out that 
it could be made to come true if Jim 
would only follow the plans he gave 
him. 

Joan comes in, and they explain the 
idea of remodeling the store to her. 
She is very enthusiastic about the plans, 
and she and the salesman persuade Jim 
to try to borrow the necessary money 
to remodel the store from the bank. 

Jim and the Show ’Em How sales- 
man visit the bank, and with the sales- 
man’s help Jim succeeds in convincing 
the banker that a retail electrical store 
is a stable business if conducted along 
the proper mercantile lines. Accord- 


ingly the bank decides to lend him the 
necessary money, so Jim, Joan, and the 
salesman plan the remodelling of the 
store. 

One year elapses. 


Jim’s store has 





Left, Joan Views the Neglected Store From All Angles and Prepares to Lay Before Jim, Who is Endeavoring to Make Good on a 


Motor Repair Promise in Another Room, Plans of a True Electragist’s Store Arrangement. 


Right, Jim Wonders How His Business 


Could Be Anything But a Success Under the Management of the New Happy Partnership 
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been transformed into an_ attractive, 
well arranged establishment. The wide, 
modern show windows contain excel- 
lent displays, and people constantly 
stop to look at the merchandise dis- 
played; in many cases they enter the 
store to buy. Jim, neatly dressed, and 
wearing a cheerful smile, is keeping 
things running smoothly, while Joan 
is seen busy making a sale to two 
women customers. 

The sale completed, Joan comes up 
to the front of the store, where Jim 
has just been giving some advertising 
material to a departing customer. To- 
gether they read a letter from a whole- 
sale distributor, congratulating them 
both on the success of their venture. 
From the letter one learns that they are 
married. 

The last scene is when Jim comes 
home to his new house, the exact dupli- 
cate of the bungalow they had so ad- 
mired and wished for a year previous. 
Joan, who was already home, comes 
out to meet him. They sit together 
on the steps for a few moments, talk- 
ing about their success and their plans 
for the future. 

And thus ends the story. 

“Show "Em How” requires about 
thirty-five minutes to show, as it con- 
sists of two reels of film. The West- 
inghouse Lamp Company gladly offers 
the use of it, without charge, to any or- 
ganization in the electrical industry, 
the user merely to pay the express 
charges both ways, and to return the 
film as promptly as possible. It can 
be furnished in either Pathescope or 
standard film. 


How to Manage Men 


If you wish to test yourself and meas- 
ure your ability to manage men, ask 
yourself these twenty test questions, 
printed in the Efficiency Magazine of 
London. If you can honestly answer 
“Yes” to at least ten of them, you can 
claim to be an efficient manager. 

1.—Did you ever deliberately decide 
to break yourself of a habit, such as 
smoking, and succeed in doing it? 

2.—Do you control your temper and 
not fly off the handle when things go 
wrong? 

3.—Are you usually cheerful and 
free from grouchy spells? 

4.—Do you think for yourself and 
not let the opinions of others unduly in- 
fluence you? 

5.—Do you keep your head in an 
emergency ? 

6.—Do vou remain calm when your 
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own mistakes are pointed out to you? 

7.—Do your men respect you and 
cooperate with you? 

8.—Can you maintain discipline with- 
out often resorting to the use of au- 
thority? 

9.—Have you ever been selected to 
take charge of a group of dissatisfied 
men because of your ability to handle 
men ? 

10.—Can you adjust a difficulty and 
retain the friendship of the person with 
whom you have differed? 

1]1.—Can you get men under you to 
do things without irritating them and 
causing them to be resentful of your 
authority? 

12.—Are you patient when dealing 
with people who are hard to please? 

13.—Can you meet opposition with- 
out becoming confused and _ saying 
things you wish afterwards you had 
not said? 

14.—Are you sought out by your 
friends to handle delicate situations be- 
cause of your ability to do such things? 

15.—Do you make and retain friends 
easily? 

16.—Do you make it a rule not to 
quarrel about petty things? 

17.—When thrown with a group of 
strangers, do you adjust yourself 
easily? 

18.—When talking to superiors, do 
you feel free from embarrassment? 

19.—When interviewing subordinates, 
do you put them at ease? 

20.—Are you able to express your 
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own ideas without causing others to 
feel that you are overbearing and nar- 
rowminded ? 


Electragists Attention 


Try out this novel stunt on a list of 
your select prospects: 

A western man, in starting a hat store 
a few years back, tried a rather startling 
method for bringing in customers, 
writes Fred Kelly in The Nation’s Bus- 
iness. He printed the name and ad- 
dress of his store on the corner of bus- 
iness envelopes of high quality, and he 
also printed the line: “Best Values in 
Men’s Hats.” Then he got a list of all 
the members of the various clubs in 
town. He sent each one of these an 
envelope by special delivery mail. The 
envelopes were all entirely empty. 

The next morning the hat man did 
nothing but answer telephone calls 
from one man after another who won- 
dered what the letter was that he had 
neglected to place in the envelope sent 
with a special delivery stamp on it. 

“How did you know I sent it?” the 
hat man invariably asked. 

“Because your name was on the en- 
velope.” 

“Did the envelope say I gave the 
best values in men’s hats?” 

“Yes, that was on it.” 

“Oh, well then, never mind the letter. 
In fact there wasn’t any letter. I just 


wanted you to know I can sell you 
hats cheaper than anybody else.” 





—Courtesy P, A. Geier Co. 


A Suggestion for the Background of a Simple Cleaner Display—tInexpensive and Effec- 
tive Because of the Crepe Paper Designs Used 
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Important Factors in House to House Selling 


These Extracts From N. E. L. A. Convention Report 


Tell 


House to house selling while an old 
art has no descriptive terminology or 
standards of practice. The Committee 
has found itself handicapped from lack 
of vocabulary and has been forced to 
coin descriptive terms and phrases. 

In developing information on this 
subject the Committee has been in 
touch with the Department of Com- 
merce at Washihgton, the Federal Trade 
Commission, Harvard University Busi- 
ness Extension Bureau, the Northwest- 
ern University, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, the insurance companies, book 
companies, specialty house to house selJ- 
ing organizations both in and out of 
the electrical industry. 

First, in making out a sales com- 
pensation plan a fundamental fact to 
consider is the question of drawing ac- 
count. Will the salesman finance him- 
self or will the company underwrite 
all or part of his operations? A certain 
length of time is necessary before any 
new man can earn a living wage re- 
gardless of the man’s ability. It is 
also true that with an established sales- 
man there are lean weeks or months 
during a year’s cycle. A straight salary 
basis is the maximum drawing account 
arrangement. It is now an accepted 
principle that every salesman is on a 
commission basis even through paid a 
straight salary. No matter how arrived 
at, sales costs must bear their proper 
relationship to gross income if profits 
are to be made. A salesman’s salary 
and expenses must eventually be fig- 
ured as a percentage of sales, and re- 
wards paid accordingly. 


Amount of Cash to Advance 


The real problem is how much cash 
to advance, if any, in anticipation of 
future sales. There are two sides to 
this problem, the company’s and the 
salesman’s. The company must con- 
sider first that the salesman may not 
make good in which case all moneys 
advanced are wasted. This is a busi- 
ness risk which the company does not 
face if it operates on a straight com- 
mission plan. However, the company 
cannot so closely control activities of 
new men when they operate on straight 
commission and there is the practical 
danger of the salesman misrepresent- 
ing the merchandising and the com- 
pany’s policy in his anxiety to close 
sales. This makes for public ill will 


How to Plan Work for 


and kilis the development of new pros- 
pects. To overcome this objection to 
the commission plan, the company must 
have strong sales management, a sales 
plan and policy that is worked out in 
minute detail and actual field super- 
vision by experienced men. This costs 
money and is apt to make for a high 
sales overhead expense. 

The next factor is the possible dis- 
honesty of the salesman. There is a 
small army of specialty salesmen who 
float from job to job. It is standard 
practice among some of these men to 


get cash advances and then if sales do. 


not materialize as quickly and as easily 
as anticipated they fade from the pic- 
ture — whereabouts unknown. It is 
fairly easy for a company to be fooled 
by these men as they are plausible talk- 
ers and some of them are whirlwind 
salesmen — when they will apply them- 
selves. 


Kinds of Soliciting 


This brings us to the third and most 
important factor to be considered in 
this report; to wit,, the different kinds 
of consumer soliciting required to sell 
electrical merchandise. As a practical 
sales matter it is a long haul from ped- 
dling flatirons and vacuum cleaners 
door to door to the negotiations involved 
in the sale and installation of a do- 
mestic ice making machine in the home 
of a leading citizen. The type of man 
who can peddle flatirons is not the type 
of man who can obtain the proper en- 
tree and sell the big idea of domestic 
ice making to the leading citizens of 
the city. 

As the Committee views the problem, 
there are two kinds or types of con- 
sumer selling as applied to electrical 
merchandise. First, house to house ped- 
dling or canvassing with popular priced 
devices like flatirons or such well known 
and easily demonstrated appliances as 
vacuum cleaners. Second, for want of 
a better name what might be called: 
Negotiation Soliciting. This covers the 
selling of higher priced items such as 
washing machines, ironing machines, 
ranges and domestic ice maachines or 
locally unknown merchandise. 

With house to house soliciting the 
outstanding sales factors are first. the 
total number of calls thet are made by 
the salesman each day. Second, the 
salesman’s skill in telling a short story 


Successful Results 


at the front door to get attention and 
interest and the opportunity to demon- 
strate and show his device. Third, abil- 
ity to make a convincing demonstration. 
Fourth, a willingness to ask for the 
order. Fifth, a persuasive yet courteous 
manner in meeting objections. Sixth, 
personal qualifications that include per- 
sistency, vitality, enthusiasm, a_ thick 
skin and a reasonable amount of native 
courtesy, plus honesty. 

The factors in Negotiation Soliciting 
are; first, the selection of the right peo- 
ple to call on based on their domestic 
problems, their financial set up and 
their influence in the community. Sec- 
ond, the proper introduction or stage 
setting before undertaking the sales 
talk that definitely leads to a demon- 
stration. Third, ability to make a com- 
plete educational demonstration. Fourth, 
skill in talking the financial phases of 
the transaction. This includes the 
money saving value of the merchandise 
in reducing labor and saving time: also 
the terms of payment. Fifth, skill in 
pointing out the social and prestige val- 
ues that would result from the purchase. 
Sixth, closing ability. Seventh, per- 
sonal qualifications that include analyti- 
cal ability, an education and personality 
that will allow the salesman to mingle 
with all classes of society with a feeling 
of equality; a social sense; a respect 
for the job and an ability to make others 
respect it which means a standing in the 
community on a par with a good life 
insurance man or bond salesman. 

The Fuller Brush organization sets 
12 demonstration calls a day as the 
bogy for a day’s work. This is a good 
average to use with house to house men. 
To make 12 demonstration calls a day, 
a salesman must face door bells nearly 
twice that number of times. 

During 1922, vacuum cleaner sales- 
men averaged three machines a week, 
or a revenue of from $30 to $36 a week 
figured on a 20 percent commission 
basis. These figures represent a na- 
tional average for all vacuum cleaner 
men working for manufacturers, dealers 
and central stations. The turnover, 
however, of vacuum cleaner sales was 
high, a national average probably of 
100 percent a year. When you compare 
this with a yearly turnover of only 30 
percent, which is the average for one 
of the largest insurance companies, the 
sales waste in our industry is apparent. 
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The insurance company mentioned 
has taken insurance out of the peddling 
class and made it a matter of sales nego- 
tiation. They have gathered to them- 
selves a higher type of man who has a 
better standing in his community and 
they have made it easier for a good 
man to earn more money. 


Must Pay for Ability 


With our new and higher priced elec- 
trical devices where preliminary educa- 
tion and the details of financing are so 
important—we include washing ma- 
chines and ironing machines in this 
group—why not make up our minds 
that we must pay for brains, aggressive 
sales ability and personal standing in 
the community? An average of $3,600 
a year is what this insurance company 
expects to pay for good men working 
in cities and towns that are big enough 
to have electric lights. Thirty produc- 
tive calls a week is the average made 
by their men but two days each week 
are spent collecting; therefore only 7 
or 8 productive calls are made each 
selling day. It is no longer a door bell 
pushing proposition. Prospects are se- 
lected carefully. The preliminary data 
shows that the prospects should buy 
insurance before calls are made. 

The great value of Negotiation Sell- 
ing is to place higher priced appliances 
in houses of influential people so that 
a maximum of repeat orders will de- 
velop. With these men the company in- 
vests in man power in anticipation of 
volume sales that will result from their 
preliminary work. In the larger cities 
some of the increased efficiency of the 
peddling crews who follow up after this 
introduction work is finished might well 
be credited to the Negotiation Soliciting 
account. This also holds for store 
sales. 

As an old timer who has made a small 
fortune in the specialty game described 
it, “there is no money for a good man 
in massaging door bells compared with 
cultivating satisfied users. If you have 
the right product and are the right kind 
of man, you can develop all the pros- 
pects you want from users. Give them 
superservice and take an interest in them 
and they will give you the names of their 
friends and relatives.” 

This gentleman has outlined how a 
negotiation type solicitor can operate 
permanently in a large city building 
his prospect list as he goes along and 
confining himself to only one device. 

An example: Given a town with 2,000 
homes wired and no electrical dishwash- 
ers in use. Possibly a 15 percent satu- 
ration of washing machines, and a 36 
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percent saturation of vacuum cleaners 
and a 72 percent saturation of flatirons. 


Negative Crowd Psychology 


A door bell canvass of the entire 2,000 
wired homes might produce 5 percent 
of sales with 95 percent of the possible 
buyers registering a definite no. In a 
small community the women discuss 
among themselves their front door ex- 
periences with canvassers. When the 
majority have said no to a proposition 
—a negative crowd psychology develops 
which is intensified by the fact that each 
woman knows that her neighbor has 
also registered in the negative. The 
costs to the company would have been 
high, and the returns to the salesman 
very low. On the other hand, suppose 
there were one high grade man as- 
signed to the dishwasher. He knew his 
public and could get entree. This man 
would select 5 percent of the homes as 
his prospects and then set out and sell 
these homes. The people he selected 
would be community leaders. After the 
5 percent was sold, dishwashers would 
be known and talked about. There 
would be a local favorable opinion 
about washing dishes electrically, as op- 
posed to a wholesale community no as 
registered under the first plan. 

When this special salesman’s bogey 
is reached, the town is then ripe and 
ready for a doorbell attack. One of 
the big sales arguments being the local 
list of satisfied and happy users. Here 
we have a possibility of volume dish- 
washer sales, with the company mak- 
ing money and the salesman satisfied. 
The special man then moves on to an- 
other device. 

Good negotiation salesmen, over a 
period of time, finance themselves and 
can be made to show a profit to the 
company, not only on the sales they 
make directly but from increased store 
sales. The specialties of yesterday are 
the staples of today. 

Why are some of the large companies 
making such a success with vacuum 
cleaners? The vacuum cleaner is a 
known device. Nearly every woman 
would be glad to have one in her home. 
It is a case of making it easy for her 
to buy. This in terms of the purchase 
price, the physical effort involved in 
seeing a demonstration and listening to 
a sales talk. 


Value of Advertising 


An organized negotiation soliciting 
for vacuum cleaners in these cities is a 
thing of the past. As proof of this, 
newspaper ads with mail order type 
copy “so much down and so much a 
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month” bring public response. The 
vacuum cleaner men follow these leads. 
Negotiation salesmen are not needed 
when mail order type copy is found to 
pull. The good peddler with the snappy 
demonstration who is willing to work 
will clean up. The next step is the 
elimination of the peddler and a com- 
plete reliance on store merchandising 
methods to get the business. Newspaper 
advertising and window displays to get 
the public in; store demonstrations and 
clerks behind the counter to close the 
sales. There are people who believe 
that vacuum cleaners have in many cities 
passed the peddling stage, and that vol- 
ume sales can be maintained without 
house to house sales work. 

It is not the purpose of this report to 
debate that point. If it is true, how- 
ever, that vacuum cleaner volume can 
be maintained without peddling, a lower 
sales cost to the consuming public 
should result. 

In this sales cycle of an electrical 
specialty the proper introductory plac- 
ing of the appliance has much to do 
with the time it takes for the specialty 
to pass through the educational or nov- 
elty stage to the canvassing period to 
over the counter distribution with a 
profitable volume. 

With most central stations, if not with 
all central stations, the washing ma- 
chine, the ironing machine, the dish- 
washer, the range and the ice making 
machine represent local sales problems 
that can be solved with negotiation type 
of salesmen. Each central station 
should develop a sales payment plan 
for these negotiation men that will at- 
tract real brains and ability. The Com- 
mittee believes that the selling of these 
new electrical specialties should be- 
come a sales profession on a par with 
the best of insurance selling practice. 
What is being done today with house to 
house peddling crews is not a precedent. 
The two types of selling are different— 
each has its place. 


How Movies Use Electricity 


Not many years ago the sun was the 
only source of light used by the makers 
of motion pictures. When a cloud cov- 
ered the sun, the cameras stopped, often 
for days. 

The cost of keeping companies and 
stars waiting for the sun to appear led 
to experiments with electric lights, and 
today the hazards and delays of picture 
making have largely disappeared. Day- 
light, moonlight, firelight and almost 
any other kind or degree of light can 
be duplicated electrically. 
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Chats on the National Electrical Code 


By Husert S. Wynkoop, M. E. 


Monthly Discussion of National Electrical Code Practices by Well 
Known Authority in Charge of Electrical Inspection, City of New York 


Attachment Plugs 

We have not been able to get very 
far in prohibiting the lamp base at- 
tachment plug which permits connecting 
a 600 watt appliance to a 250 watt 
socket. I have been a strong advocate 
of the suppression of the 250 watt 
socket; but there are many legitimate 
objections to this. Now we are finding 
that care must be exercised to prevent 
the overloading of the convenience out- 
let rating which seems to run from 6 to 
10 amperes. Why not require a heavy 
duty plug on portable appliances run- 
ning above 6 amperes? This would 
result in the installation of a heavy 
duty receptacle (15 or 20 amperes). 





Switching Sockets 

Theoretically at least a key, push 
through or pull chain socket partakes 
of the nature of a switch. In practice, 
however, it has never been so classified. 
The intensive study which the new Code 
is getting is responsible for the sug- 
gestion that those switching sockets 
which break the leg leading to the 
screw shell—the grounded leg—be pro- 
hibited. , 

In the 1920 Code a single pole switch 
was not permitted in a neutral wire 
of a three wire system, “except in the 
two wire branch or tap circuit supply- 
ing not more than 660 watts.” In the 
1923 Code an effort has been made to 
pave the way for the single pole switch- 
ing (and fusing) of two wire branch 
circuits by rephrasing the old idea. 
The old requirement is found in 
No. 24c, lst paragraph, and the new in 
1204a. 

In the old Code, provision was made 
for the omission of insulated joints, 
when among other things “the screw 
shells of the sockets are connected to 
the grounded wire of the circuit.” 
Nothing was said for or against the 
switching sockets under consideration, 
and no objection has hitherto been 
made to them, so far as I am aware, 
although the same criticism which is 
now raised would have applied under 
the old Code. 

I have no doubt the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories will take steps, if they 
have not already done so, to secure a 
redesign of those switching sockets 
which break the grounded leg. Mean- 


while I presume we ought to accept the 
present approved product, as we have 
been doing for the past couple of years. 





Identifying Fixture Wire 


Approved fixture wire carries insula- 
tion which is either of rubber or is heat 
resisting. Section 601b calls for a 
white or natural gray covering for the 
identified rubber covered wire, but 
nothing is said as to the color of the 
covering of heat resisting insulation. 
It does not seem to be the practice to 
apply 601b to fixture wire. 

Section 1402b requires that in wiring 
a fixture the wire or terminal “shall be 
marked in an approved manner.” 
Underwriters’ Laboratories inform me 
that, for both rubber and heat resisting 
insulations, fixture wire may be 
“marked in an approved manner” by 
placing a daub of black paint at the 
ends of the wire if the covering is 
white or of a light color, and the plac- 
ing of a daub of white paint similarly 
if covering is black or dark color. 





Identifying Conductors 


In order to clear up what some con- 
sider to be an apparent discrepancy be- 
tween 601b and 61l1t, in the matter of 
means of identifying conductors as to 
grounding, the following statement was 
obtained from a prominent authority: 


Rule 601b definitely limits the requirements 
for an identifying marker in the insulation 
to conductor sizes No. 8 and smaller. It is 
not my understanding that 611t in any way 
modifies this. The identified wire is to be 
the grounded wire when one is grounded. 

For larger sizes of wire other means of 
identification may be used and it will usually 
be sufficient to have this identification at the 
ends of the run and not throughout the run. 
Larger sizes of conductor will usually only be 
used for mains to distributing centres or to 
run from a distributing centre to a simple 
outlet or current consuming device. 





Rosettes on Knob and Tube Work 


What becomes of the rosettes, now 
that a box or plate is mandatory at 
each outlet? Well, there are I think 
large rosettes which are so deeply re- 
cessed that they may be set over the 
plate (if one is permitted) and yet 
afford space for splices and loom fas- 
teners. Where a box is employed, the 
rosette may be of a design intended for 
mounting on the box cover, or of a 


type intended to serve as a box cover 
itself. At any rate, the old, small, 
cramped rosette, set directly on the 
plaster, is passe. 


“Outlets” on Branch Circuits 
A correspondent writes: 


The definition for “outlet” is of such a 
general nature that we hardly know how to 
interpret the twelve outlets per circuit rule. 
Suppose a contractor desired to wire around 
the edge of a showcase fixture in a store, 
using standard boxes and receptacles with 
25 watt lamps in each, this form of lighting 
being more for scenic effect than general 
illumination; would you apply the twelve 
outlet rule in this class of work, or would 
you consider it one outlet and treat all of 
the lights as attached to a fixture, allowing 
1,200 watts, or as the Code now states, 
15 amperes on the lighting circuit? 

Here we could hardly recognize the 
showcase fixture as a 20 light or 25 light 
fixture, and then allow 11 more outlets 
on the circuit; nor would it be fair to 
class each receptacle and its box as an 
“outlet,” and require two or more cir- 
cuits for the fixture. I think it would 
be proper to consider that this case does 
not properly come within the scope of 
the new branch circuit rule, and to 
apply to it Section 3804g (outline light- 
ing), which would leave us free to de- 
termine from the size of the lamps and 
the number of receptacles whether the 
load will be within the capacity of a 
15 ampere fuse. I do not see that it 
would be at all out of keeping, though 
to insist that not more than two such 
fixtures be supplied by one circuit— 
the point being not to mix this work 
up with the ordinary branch lighting 
circuit in any way. 





Service Switches 

The somewhat unusual phraseology 
of 405c has led to much argument, and 
several suggestions for rephrasing. 
Evidently there is need for rephrasing; 
and I presume that the proper standing 
committee will be ready with its 
recommendation when the time for 
amending the Code comes ’round. 
Meanwhile listen to the statement of an 
authority: 


My understanding of the requirements of 
Rule 405c of the 1923 National Electrical 
Code is as follows: It is not mandatory to 
have a separate switch controlling each separ- 
ately metered circuit or group of circuits. 
This is only a recommendation. If this 
recommendation is followed out with the 
inclusion of externally operatable switches on 
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each group of circuits, it is permissible to 
use a service switch without a handle on the 
outside of ‘its case. In all other instances 
such a handle must be provided. 


Grounding Single Phase 
Note that while a two wire single 
phase circuit must be grounded, and 
on either conductor, a two wire single 
phase service having a tap taken out 
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from the middle of the transformer be- 
comes “single phase, three wire,” and 
the ground must be “on neutral con- 


ductor’”—and not on either outer wire. 
(Sec. 902E.) 


Circuit Breaker at Service 
Section 405E calls for a fuse or cir- 
cuit breaker at the service, “and shall 
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be controlled by the service switch.” 
When may a circuit breaker take the 
place of a fuse, and when the place of 
a switch? It seems to be the best prac- 
tice to accept a circuit breaker in place 
of a fuse only where it will be under 
the supervision of a qualified attend- 
ant, and to consider it as a switch if 
it is arranged to be tripped by hand. 


Distributing Overhead in Motor Repair Work-lIll 


By GeorceE P. SVENDSEN 


Midwest Expert Makes Timely Suggestions for the Benefit 
of Electragists in the Field and Those Desiring to Enter It 


(NOTE: In this the final installment of a 
series of three articles on every phase of 
the motor repair business, Mr. Svend- 
sen explains methods of billing as they 
relate to the accurate figuring of labor 
charges and material costs. Mr. Svend- 
sen is president of the Boustead Electric 
& Manufacturing Company of Minne- 
apolis.—The Editor. | 


Now let us examine our method and 
see how it tends to equalize our billing 
and automatically smooth out the irreg- 
ularities that creep in with the other 
systems. 

First, in our labor charge we have 
our cost to start with, and our fixed 
charge per hour—assuming the same 
percentage of profit—puts the heaviest 
burden charge on the low priced man 
at the same time applying this burden 
charge on an hourly basis. This more 
nearly approaches actual conditions, as 
in the repair shop the cheaper men are 
usually using the most equipment and 
also require more supervision. The 
high priced men are usually armature 
winders and trouble men who use very 
little machinery, as most of their work 
is bench work or out of the shop, so 
they should carry less burden on a per- 
centage basis. The hourly basis is also 
a fairer method of distributing shop 
burden since most of the elements that 
make up this item vary with total hours. 

On the other hand, if we apply our 
burden by any percentage scheme, the 
high priced man will be carrying an 
excessively heavy burden and his time 
will be billed out of proportion and 
the billing price will have to be fre- 
quently adjusted. 

This flat hour charge will also tend 
to give the same final billing price on 
identical jobs performed by either low 
or high priced men, as the difference 
in billing price per hour is only the 
difference in cost per hour, which will 
usually be made up by less time re- 
quired by the high priced man. On the 


other hand, any percentage scheme 
makes any such wage difference even 
more pronounced. For example take 
a 50c man doing a job in 10 hours and 
a 90c man doing it in 8 hours. With 
a $1.00 per hour fixed hourly charge 
we have billing prices of 10 $1.50 
= $15.00 and 8 X $1.90 = $15.20. 
With the other method and say, 150% 
markup for burden and profit, we have 
10 & $1.25 = $12.50 and 8 X $2.25 
= $18.00, quite a spread for the same 
job. 
Small Quantity Material 


Next consider the Class I material, 
which it will be found is usually 
handed out in small quantities. The 
actual cost of handling this material 
for a given job will depend more on 
the number of individual items involved 
than on the value. It will cost just 
about as much to issue, record and price 
a small amount of insulating material 
costing say 25c as to similarly handle 
a reel of wire costing $10.00. 

Therefore a fixed charge per item 
will give us a fairly exact handling cost 
of our material, while our percentage 
markup will take care of profit and part 
of general expense, which percentage 
should be on a sliding scale to keep in 
line with actual conditions. By sep- 
arating our material in two classes, we 
can make this markup high on this very 
class of material which is responsible 
for increased expense on account of its 
slow turnover, increased investment and 
greater handling cost. 

Lastly, our Class II material will 
usually have a fixed market price and 
our costs and markups have nothing to 
do with the billing price. It is a case 
of take it or leave it, and our problem 
is to analyze the different items of this 
material as suggested previously, and 
decide whether it is profitable to handle 
or whether we are better off by not 
carrying certain items. Here is a big 


field open for our jobbers or manufac- 
turers, or possibly our own Association 
to make a study of the actual cost of 
selling the various classes of electrical 
goods and see what gross profit is neces- 
sary in each case for the average con- 
tractor dealer to secure a net profit. 
Such an investigation might show that 
under certain conditions large motors 
at 10% would be a better proposition 
than fuses at 75% or vacuum cleaners 
at 30%. 


Present Discounts Insufficient 


The figures given by Mr. Gilchrist 
in the July number of THe ELecrra- 
GIST indicate that present discounts are 
not sufficient to show a retail profit con- 
sidering all appliances on a grand aver- 
age. It certainly would be interesting 
if Mr. Gilchrist’s committee could go 
one step further and study each indi- 
vidual type of appliance. While the 
grand average shows a loss, it is highly 
probable that some items are showing 
a good profit which is more than ab- 
sorbed by the loss on others. 

At present the dealer discounts pre- 
vailing in the electrical industry ap- 
parently have no relation to the ele- 
ments that go to make up the final net 
profit in selling. It is the common 
thing to find a manufacturer with the 
same discounts applying to his entire 
line ranging from one to several hun- 
dred dollars per item on which he has 
set the retail prices and on which turn- 
over and selling expense vary widely. 

This matter of selling prices and dis- 
counts is a big problem all by itself 
and of interest to the whole electrical 
industry and indicates wherein the elec- 
tric repair shop man has a common in- 
terest with the regular contractor and 
dealer. 

As stated at the outset, the suggestions 
given in this article are offered with 
hesitancy, as any one who has had any- 
thing to do with repair shop billing 
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realizes what a big job it is to get a 
system that will not require constant 
adjustment of individual bills with a 
padding here and and a trimming there 
to make them fit competition or the 
value of the job as actually turned out. 


Flat Hourly Charge 


It was while working on a solution 
to these problems that I hit on the 
flat hourly charge idea explained in 
these articles and it seems to be a sort 
of cure for most of the troubles met 
with in repair shop billing. The cler- 
ical work is very simple, as even the 
crudest form of shop record gives the 
total labor cost and number of hours, 
and if the flat rate per hour addition 
is a round number the necessary nu- 
merical work can almost be done men- 
tally. 

It may be possible that this flat 
hourly charge added to labor cost is 
something new, as I have never run 
across a similar scheme in all my cost 
reading or conversation with cost ac- 
countants. At first thought it might 
seem to be no different from the usual 
hourly charge system used by so many 
contractors and repair shops who use 
one or two hourly billing rates, which 
are usually based on local wage scales 
and competitive conditions without re- 
gard to actual overhead and cost in 
their own shop. However, a little study 
of the method will show that it is an 
entirely different proposition and ap- 
proaches much closer to ideal results. 

I might add here that one of the 
worst features of present repair shop 
billing methods is this old hourly rate 
idea adopted from the regular contract- 
ing business. It is the common thing to 
find companies doing a mixed business 
applying the same billing rate to both 
construction and shop labor receiving 
the same wage. If we get a certain 
rate for a man out on a job with only 
a few hand tools, most of which are his 
own, it is reasonable to expect to get 
more for this same man’s labor when 
we furnish him a place to work in and 
supply him with light, heat and power, 
to say nothing of labor saving ma- 
chinery and many other items of ex- 
pense. 


Higher Rate Necessary 


Any repair shop that bills work on 
this old basis must either lose money 
or make up the difference by fudging 
the number of hours or juggling the 
material billing. 

There is only one answer to the 
proposition and that is to get more per 
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hour and prevent comparison with con- 
tracting rates by billing jobs in a lump 
sum. If you have the right kind of 
labor saving equipment, your bills can 
still be on a par with or less than the 
itemized bill. 

A customer will be more interested in 
a complete description of the work done 
and can judge the merit of a lump sum 
figure just as well as a string of labor 
and material items about which he 
knows but little. You will note in the 
proposed scheme the shopwork proper 
is billed in a lump sum and the only 
itemizing is with Class II material 
which is more familiar to the customer 
and which is sort of separate from the 
repair job proper. 

We have not been itemizing repair 
bills for almost three years now and 
in that time only two or three bills that 
I can recall were returned on this ac- 
count. We do, however, give a very 
complete description of the work done. 
Repair work is a sort of manufacturing 
proposition and it is no more necessary 
to itemize labor and material than to 
expect a similar itemization on a job 
of printing or the bill for a pair of 
shoes or any other merchandise. 

It is hoped that this will be a starter 
for a thorough investigation and dis- 
cussion of this important subject by the 
motor repair shop electragists. 


A United Industry 
By A. PENN DENTON 


Code Enforcement Vital Says Member of 
Electrical Committee 


In taking up the subject of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code and what it 
should mean not only to electragists 
but to the industry at large, as chair- 
man of the Code Committee of the 
Association of Electragists and a mem- 
ber of the Electrical Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
I would have you regard these state- 
ments more as an informal discussion 
of certain phases of it as it is applied 
in the daily business life of every one 
of us. 

I doubt that there is a man in the 
industry who does not right at this time 
feel that he understands exactly what 
the National Electrical Code is and just 
how it functions. I believe, however, 
that very few electragists, and probably 
a smaller number of electrical men 
who are representatives of other 
branches of our industry, really under- 
stand our National Electrical Code or 
appreciate what an important part it 
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plays in the daily life of every manu- 
facturer, jobber, central station man, 
and electragist. 

Let me ask first: What is this Na- 
tional Electrical Code which so recently 
has been revised and about which we 
have been hearing so much during re- 
cent months? I would explain briefly 
that it was given to us about thirty years 
ago as the result of the need of the in- 
surance interests in that day for some 
basis or set of rules which would guide 
them in rating the electrical hazards or 
their fire insurance risks. Thereby they 
aided the early pioneers in the electrical 
business in determining the proper 
methods of making electrical materials 
and then installing them. 

I believe the first printed Code in 
a very simple form was given to the 
electrical industry in 1897. At that 
time the electrical interests had no part 
in the preparation of it except as they 
were questioned by the insurance in- 
terests in its preparation. Within a 
very few years after that, however, the 
insurance interests found the need of 
having the closest codperation from the 
electrical interests in the preparation 
of this code, and from that day on in- 
surance inspection and electrical inter- 
ests have worked closely together in 
Code preparation and revision. 


You see we have a Code therefore 
that originated entirely in the hands of 
the insurance interests, and it was cre- 
ated by dire necessity and for purely 
good business reasons on the part of 
the insurance interests, and the elec- 
trical industry soon found its interests 
were best served by adhering strictly to 
the rules of that Code. 

From that small beginning our Code 
has grown through the period of a 
quarter of a century to come to be a 
vital factor in the development of every 
branch of the electrical industry, until 
today the manufacturer, the central 
station, the jobber, and the electragist 
are absolutely dependent upon the 
standards given therein. I ask you 
therefore is this Code not a most im- 
portant and vital factor in the business 
of the electrical industry today? You 
will admit that it is, and still most of 
you have taken very little part in aid- 
ing the Electrcial Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
whose duty it is to revise this Code. 

Again I ask you, can the insurance 
interests and inspection interests of the 
country possibly do any more for us 
in handling the Code work than they 
have done up to the present time? I 
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say No, and that it is now time for the 
electrical industry—not just the elec- 
tragists alone—to lend a helping hand 
and by concerted codperative efforts do 
everything possible to improve the Code 
and make it a better, simpler and more 
rigidly enforced engineering standard in 
the years to come than it has been in 
the past. 

What does this Code mean to the 
electragist today? In my work of the 
past three years as a member of the 
Electrical Committee in preparing for 
the 1923 revision, I have been surprised 
at the lack of interest in Code work, 
and even more surprised at the indif- 
ference of electrcial contractors all over 
the country to the standards given us 
in the Code by means of which inspec- 
tion departments of this country can 
only satisfactorily judge and approve 
the electrical materials and installations 
that we are constantly using and install- 
ing. If the electrical contractor is so 
blind and lacks that interest which 
causes him to minimize the importance 
of a thing so vital to his daily business 
success as the National Electrical Code 
and its rules, I think it is high time 
for all of us to begin to study this 
Code and make of it the guide and 
important factor in our electrical con- 
struction business that it should be, and 
which up to this time we have sadly 
failed to recognize. 

The National Electrical Code as it 
stands today is one of the finest en- 
gineering standards to be found in 
American engineering and business life. 
Even so, it has a great deal in it which 
could be changed and improved, and 
as a whole the 1923 revision should be 
simplified and made more uniform to 
permit of very much more rigid en- 
forcement than Codes have been en- 
forced in the past or will be possible 
with the 1923 Code. I feel that the 
insurance interests of this country, to- 
gether with the inspection interests, 
have done more to aid the electrical 
industry than the electrical industry has 
done for itself in Code affairs. 

Our Code is now at a turning point 
in its history. The new Code, the 1923 
edition, which is now in our hands, is 
not the standard that it could have been 
had every branch of the electrical in- 
dustry done its part in the preparation 
of this recent revision. When an en- 
gineering standard of this kind, which 
is so important that all principal elec- 
trical materials are manufactured solely 
under its guidance and when every type 
of electrical installation is made strictly 
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according to these Code rules, is this 
not an important enough document to 
call forth the best that the electrical 
indusry has to give in its preparation? 

I love this old Code and I have en- 
tered into the work of revising it as a 
member of the Electrical Committee of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion with my whole heart and soul. 
I believe in the Code as I believe in 
no other single factor which has to do 
with the business of the electragist as 
the one thing that can do most to 
stabilize his business, and if he will but 
use the Code in his daily work as it 
was intended it should be used, it will 
be the means of eliminating more 
unfair competition in electrical con- 
struction work than anything else that 
he can employ. 

But let me get back to the electrical 
industry and its relation to the Code. 
It is not for the electragist alone to 
take the responsibility of improving the 
Code. The electrical industry codoper- 
ating together in all its branches has a 
real opportunity for service and leader- 
ship in the work of improving and re- 
vising all Codes of the future. If such 
a course is immediately taken by the 
industry, this action will command the 
respect and enlisted support and 
coéperation of the insurance interests, 
and whereas in the past they have had 
to take the leadership in all such work, 
I am sure they will gladly turn that 
leadership to those whose responsibility 
it is, namely, the electrical people. 
And when this is done we will have a 
Code far superior to the one we have 
today, one that will be self made and 
self enforced with a zeal and devotion 
beyond anything we have known in the 
past. 

Let us progress and go forward, not 
backward, and may our National Elec- 
trical Code of the future be a standard 
of engineering practice in the electrical 
business even simpler than it is today, 
but a standard which our industry as 
well as the insurance interests can 
point to with pride and say that it rep- 
resents the best in the modern manu- 
facturing of electrical materials as well 
as installations of electrical equipment 
both with regard to safety to life and 
the fire hazard. 

We want and must have in our Na- 
tional Electrical Code the engineering 
standard of our industry, that which 
every electrical man can point to as his 
standard in business, and that which 
will be witnout a parallel in any other 
industry. 
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Code Corrections 


Due to the vast amount of effort put 
forth in an entire recodification of the 
National Electrical Code, a number of 
errors crept into the 1923 edition which 
has recently been distributed. 

The following corrections should be 
noted in the rules as indicated: 


ba line of note, insert “each” before 

“such.” 

503-o—7th line, insert “gutter of the” before 
“cabinet.” 

603-d—4th column of table, change “branch” 
to “braid” (in heading). 

701-p—3rd line, change “503” to “502.” 

701-q—3rd line, change “joints” to “joists.” 

808-c—6th line, change “Table C” to 
“Table I.” 

“a paragraph designated “e,” change 
— to “. ‘ag 

810—Change reference from “1003” to “1002.” 

814-a—3rd line, drop “of designs” down to 
head 4th line. 

901-b—2nd note, 2nd line, change “e” to “d.” 

1003-h & i—Transpose and reletter. 

1201-h—Ist line, change “400” to “600.” 

1401-c—9th line, change “.05” to “.04.” 

1403-b—4th line of note, “approximately.” 

1403-f-g-h—Change to read “d,” “e,” and “f,” 
respectively. 

1404-g—3rd line of note, change “15/32” to 
“13 732.” 

1405-a—2nd line, print 
smal] “r,” 

1602-d-e-f-g-h—Change to read “e,” “f,” “g,” 
“h” and “i,” respectively. 

3102-e—The first paragraph designated “e” 
should be “c.” 

3301-b—10th line, change “doors” to “resist- 
ing floors.” 

3802-d—2nd line, insert “weatherproof” be- 
fore “approved.” 

3908—Heading (page 141), change to “3905.” 


“Rosettes” with 


Errors in the index are corrected as 
follows: 


Automatic Protection of Circuits: 


Border lights, change “811” to “812.” 
oy at supply station, change “814” to 
15.” 


Footlights, change “811” to “812.” 
Generators, add, and refer to 810, 1002. 
Heating appliances change “810” to “811.” 
Outline lighting, change “812” to “813.” 
Signs, change “812” to “813.” 
Small isolated plants, change “813” to 
“814.” 

Grounding, Motor frames, change “3001” te 
“1001.” 

Heating appliances, protection of, change 
“810” to “811.” 

Reactive coils, change “1702-b” to “1701-b.” 

Induction Coils, 1702-b should be stricken out. 

——— on switchboards, change “813” to 

14.” 

Multiple series, change “1303-a” to “1003-a.” 

Outside work, trolley wires, change “301” to 
“303.”Protective devices, fuses, etc., change 
“814” to “815.” 

Rotating machinery, generators, change “1402” 
to “1002.” 

Series Multiple, change “1303-a” to “1003-a.” 

Transmission lines, change “303” to “304.” 

Yard, change to read “401-b, 405-f.” 


It is suggested to users of the Code 
that the foregoing corrections be cut 
out and pasted in the Code—on the 


blank pages following the index in the 
back part of the book. 
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ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


STATE CHAIRMEN 
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| LOCAL SECRETARY 


STREET ADDRESS 


TIME OF MEETING 





. R. Wilcox 
rank Sigler 


E. A. Cummings, 


Mr. Waite 
J. M. Gregory 
F. Rambo 
Clyde F. Smith 
A. H. Rosenburg 
Irvin C. Bruss 
J. Gregory 
A. Elpins 
J. Jacobs 
Los Angeles Ass’n. 


Alex. Hibbard 


“H. Ashcraft 


Mr. Cook 
F. Mulvehill 
D. B. Neth 


M. A. Ladd 
C. E. Pullen 


W. C. Drake 
Sylvan M. Byck 


J. 
Weatherford 
A. Meadow 
C. F. Broderick 
Edward Blaine 
John Harbison 
ohn Weishar 
illiam Schroder 


A. Welburn 
% B. Harris 
E. V. Knight 
a; B. Johnston 
r. oran, Jr. 
L.-F. Meyers 


F. Cory 
“HL. Abbott 
" L. Hileman 


Geo, H. Shanks 
H. S._ Lee 
L. A. Harris 


| Chas. Daubert 
W. R. Kitterjohn 


Frank Gacheck 
Percy Elliott 


Lyman P, Cook 
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George Robertson 
R. M. Gowell 


Porter 
Howe 


yA “Markle 
Henry Romyn 
Randall 
E. T. Eastman 











313 North 19th St. 
Sigler Electric Co. 


1162 Broadway 
So. Cal. Electric Co. 
118 East 3rd St. 
Pacific Building 
165 Jessie St. 
1128 Mission Street 


E. & C. Building 


Conn. Light & Power Co. 


Stinson Electric Co. 
Pullen-Zohl Co. 


Ga. Ry. & Power Co. 
141 Bull Street 


179 W. Washington St. 
31 West Lake St. 
114 E. William St. 
107 E. Adams St 
317 E. Broadway 


18th & Broadway 


613 Tyler Street 


404 Main Street 
570 Washington St. 
307 N. Penn. St. 
West Sth Street 

N. St. Louis 
120 E. Market St. 


600 Bluff Street 


146 So. Santa Fe St. 
816 Kansas Ave. 
446 North Main 


921 S. Third St. 


406 Marine Bank Bidg. 
Elliott Elec. Co. 


12 Free Street 


24 West St. 
897 Washington St. 
103 Rochelle St. 
Malden Elec. Co. 
259 Main St. 


613 Lincoln Building 
718 S. Saginaw 
4 Tonia Av., N 
Exchange Place 
209 Brewer Arc. 





Tuesday 10 a. m. 
Wednesday 5 p. m. 


Tuesday 4 p. m. 


Each Week, Friday 
Friday 8 fi m. 
Ist & 3rd Monday 
Tuesday Evening 
Tuesday 8 p. m. 
12 Noon, Thursday 


Tuesday 6:30 p. m. 


2d & 3rd Tuesdays 
Friday Nights 
2nd Tuesday 


ist Wednesday 


2d Tuesday Evening 
2d Thursday 


Ist Tuesday 


‘Ist Wednesday 
Saturday 2 p. m. 
Ist & 2nd Tuesday 
2d & 4th Wednesday 
Monthly 


Every Friday 
Every Thursday 
2d & 4th Monday 

Ist Tuesday 
Wednesday Evening 


Monday 6 p. m. 
Monday 6 p. m. 


Ist Thursday 
Monday Noon 
Every Tuesday 7:30 


2d, 4th Thursdays 
Last Thursday 


2 p. m. Monday 
Every Monday 


On Call 
Bi-monthly 


Ist Monday 
2nd Monday 

2d Monday ea. month 
~"Monthiy ~~ 
2d Thursday 


Every other Tusday 
Last Thursday 
Tuesday Noon 


PLACE OF MEETING 








pepe pteiet ear yaad 


Comm. Club 
Municipal Club 


woe we ee ow on we wee 


Pacific Building 
States’ ‘Cafe 
Cham. Com. Bldg. 
Pin Ton Cafe 


E. & C. Building 
Col. Sprin 
Commerce Club 


Hartford 
Builders Exchange 
Dewey Hotel 
108 W. Bay Street 


Dafodil Res. 


—  ~ 
Post Hal 
214% No. 6th —_ 


Hotel Lincoln 
Labor Hall 
B. & T. Ex. Building 


Chamber Com. 
Jackson Hotel 


Elks’ Club 
United Elec. Ca 


B. of T. Building 


Graymore Hotel 
Soathem Hall 


Fay Club 
El. Light Station 
Various Places 
Chamber of Comm. 
Various 
44 Front Street 


Pest Tavern 
A. RK. H 


Association of Com. 
Chamber Cemmerce 
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STREET ADDRESS TIME OF MEETING PLACE OF MEETING 
MINNESOTA 
a. wero m0 Wit & aSubiect to, Call ennai 
INTE: - ssnshsencenamipsiteiinaes, . L. Gray 511 S. i t. 4t onday Builders’ Ex 
iw: a sicsiceaatinninmnininiaiataiatstsinipenn E. Hoseth 993 Selby Avenue 2d & 4th Tuesday Elk’s panee 
. _ MISSOURI 6:30 p. m. 
Kanes be et R. L. Hutton 212 Admiral Boulevard 2d _ Tuesda University Club 
= tg ‘WaemasKa E. Bowman 644 Century Building Ist Wednesday American Hotel 
WRGEEE conquissiudshdncinndinniimensien G. G. Kingham 142 S. 12th Street Ist & 3rd Monday C. of C. Buildi 
i ae E. H. Brown 1818 Harvey St. rsda: ti . ~ 
: NEW iAMPSHIRE 8 y 2d and 4th Thu ys Builders’ Exchange 
i F. C. Hatch itter 
ona “NEW anaEY Cc Kittery 2d & 4th Wednesdays slant acai 
WL SED sicdunbinieasinnasasabins F. P. Wright 16 Ohio Ave. Ist Thursday Malates 
Sk. AAO Wm. Doellner SR re eS eee Ss. Builine 
ong Branch - hdicbeigiinaapciibsaiiitannaie Chas. Maggs _ 462 Bath Ave. Ist & 3rd Mondays Commercial Hotel 
oo Scncndonnen teeescensacsesosnas Gooree, _" avis 4 Gaal ase. a aoaeey 23 Central Ave. 
‘a OD: onntinddtinaeen sainleimaraatie . M. Desaix ison St. s ri ildi 
NEW YORK ast y P. S. Building 
a SI E. A. Stephens 71 Trinity Place 3rd Thursday Pekin Restaurant 
_nenomten ociatitrhcaincinmemnnnneesinetiain Re I ee i terre ha 
REID tencpeterencnerenntsanaueians H. F. Walcott Pacific St. and 3d Ave. | ist & 3rd Wednesdays ohnston  Buildii 
_ . i. * petietneematerenicer.t A. Stone if  _ 3 RE BMS: — wee swiniing 
EE os E. P. McCormick 55 Washington Street Fridays 507 Elec. Building 
em won nn en en nn nono nen nnn nnne 3 2 ee at | Tuesday anon 
BRGNCCEE on... necncccneeccceccescncs . H. Hyle inghamton uesdays Chamber 
GC er oshdonlninagnanas W. F. Coombs See OC Sete, I eee . <a 
IR: | ccncnnanmsiomncintccahiobntio’ Henry Lund 309 Main Street 3rd Monday Manufacturers Ass'n 
Kingston. ait tinitalniaridasenieeein niet ital M. C. Rivenberg adaeeemmee Sedenneiiedinaiieicia ’ 
DC-TEEEN ouseninnescomencoute Edwin M. Seaman | RR Sa a rete aia 
ee sensi gereseneneueneene . ie —— ont ae 4 encinsieaidiepone PIES AREER 
S eS “ee ees J. W.. Hooley 45 Barclay Street Ist Thursday Building Tra 
IID seiincctieentniniinarainentiamnt A. Lincoln Bush 906 Sixth Ave. 2nd and 4th Wednesdays w- 58th 4 
YY eee L. F. ery asian CaP c oceseneensnesane slaiiadiala tats hc 
SONG iirisinenenedddcten Adacienatease H. C. Thuer Olean L. . Co. Monthly Various Stores 
Quaonta nanan nnnnnvnnnennnvomnennnn BB. St. John atlantis aay sed “Thursday, | vanes | Stores 
CROCE «... 0-22 ene nen nn nn esooa= H. F. Janic 29 St. Paul Stree Ist and 4t ondays Eggleston Hotel 
Saratoga Springs -------------------- W. F. Camp So. Glen Falls 2d and 4th Thursdays Sevetenh ond Glens Falls 
I a a Mr. Spengler McClellan St. Subject to Call iy SS ETI 
eee H. N. Smith P. O. Box 809 Ist and 3rd Mondays {| _... 
7, Oe” eee eee W. Taylor Tottenville, S. I. Ist and 3rd Thursdays St. George, S. IL 
, "reas oe H. W. Boudey First Street Ist Tuesday Gas Office 
i eee Ww. © — 228 cenates - on i ew Elks’ Club 
WRRNNOOTE onic ceccccmiecccccestesses L. B. Smit ot oc 3r ridays Utilities Buildi 
ND ccbcnedassancemeeanenwetnetis Geo. La Salle Westbury ameegengticeneeesieSiasen paws rilowi sets 
Yonkers _..---- sana nennnnens Mr. Mayer Manor House Sq. Monthly siaeiniaiaanteetsideind 
IRI a ccnncscins sintinsatiepmnesensiniaiaaiaapintatttt Harvey Uhl 211 Water Street Alternate Thursdays 2nd Nat. Bank Bldg. 
DEED codnndwcucedscensnmnsuuiniae J. Blumberg Bellaire ; Call of Secretary ellaire 
Canton ------------------------------- H. S. Hastings Industrial Corporation Ist Tuesdays Industrial Com. 
a ee W. R. Keefer 939 E. McMillan Tuesday 3 ab: m., Chamber of Com. 
oS eee Frank Monahan 1761 East 12th Street Ist and 3rd_ Thursdays Hotel Statler 
ee ————S——E——————————— O. A. Robins 1517 Franklin Ave. Every Thursday Girls Athletic Club 
ee, (nee Clarence Carey 1107 Bron Ave. 2d & 4th Mondays Builders’ Exchange 
Springfield --.....-------------------- er = =—§& Ft eaninteneatane ei On Call Various 
SOUND no andpndiesnpeuentinn nS eee 06—C—<atié*sC#§gpecenccncs Ist Wednesday Nat. Exchange Bank 
, “ile Sree eee i; Kelly 16 Huron Bldg. Every Wednesday 8 p. m. 16 Huron Building 
Youngstown coca F. F. McBride Builders’ Exchange Monday Noon , ae Ge aye 
Te eee Ss. C. Clark Cal. Ore & Power Co. ee 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CO ee A. W. Gill Bethlehem mE i 
ON En ------- » a Hill Se, eee ae. | sees 8  ‘F —  dnmeceuumnen 
Catasauqua ewe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee me ene Ww. y Kle pinger soo eece soos oese= Last Thursday oreo ee ee oeeecee 
BED. cccncistnsineintwamendnidinkineieanabns Se aes =—s_ «Cid asti‘“‘(i‘é‘#ininiipiapann SR: GSS L4. ae cat 
ein G. E. Hill Bethlehem Monthly RE 
agp ea NCPR ROA RIA I tN Earl Stokes Builders’ Exchange {| = -________. — Builders’ Exchange 
EE MERLE LEE ED OT A. Deen 434 S. Sheppen 3rd_ Friday Underwriters Office 
ia RE CNET EE | M. G. Sellers 1518 Sansom St. 2nd Thursday 1518 Samson St. 
Pittsburgh .-...........--....--------- Fred Rebels 4th Avenue lst Thursday 4th Avenue 
Scranton ...--------------------------- A. J. Fowler Board of Trade Bldg. Tuesdays Zenke’s 
Be, MACYG <<ccccncccncccccccccocsecas= | C. E. Blakeslee Dubois RS CS se nae 
Wien MINN _- ncccenememascousente Ambrose Saricks Penn. Pr. & Lt. Co. Tuesday Evenings Penn. Pr. and Lt. Ca 
ie Nir ees ERA A. E. Harris E. King Street ee etre 
RHODE ISLAND ; 
TEE ace RE Oar SR Herbert C. Hill 35 Westminster Street ticumsmu ti a 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
CharlestOM 3... <ccccecececccecccceseo £ P. Connolly Elec. Contr.- Dealer Assn. eouwmenewoeseesson 4358Qf| #};8=— eaoceesescececesece 
CEE, ccncdcvenmssceccsnenascncens . L. Cashion ae” ~—| |e (hl emails. Bel. gee 
EEE E. C. DeBruhl See eee -—ti—<‘ LCCC sCopetnipnerciionne anes senidbinaiietudiaces 
TENNESSEE ‘ : Wednesday 
Chattanooga -........---.------------ Carl Schnider 412 Kirby Avenue oons Manhattan Cafe 
OEE —E———————— H. M. Moses 615 Market Street any Railway Light Co. 
Memphis --.-...------------------------ H. A. Street 285 Madison Av. Every other Wednesday Allyn Cafe 
Nashville .....-.....-.---------------- J. Shannon Save. Ge Cee becca Tribune Hotel 
— H. A. B t 49 S. E On Call 409 So 
ER ae Ne . A. Brewster . Eway a . Ewa 
El Paso ee R. S. Murray 1515 No. Campbell Ev. Tuesday 303 Martin Building 
U e 
ES -  Ree Se Gus. Forsberg | 69 E. 4th South Wednesday 12:15 p. m. Newhouse Hotel 
VIRGINIA 
Deeb «.ciiinndimeniannnnenit W. M. Elliott Lynchburg Ist Wednesday Local Stores 
rrfotk rs CAPRA RD FTO TE K. D. Briggs Arcade Building Wednesdays Old Colonial Club 
TTS ST TA W. A. Cutlett Jefferson and Grace Sts. hie... - cengemereteane 
WASHINGTON : 
ee Rush McCarger 3rd and Madison St. Thursdays Elk’s Club 
WISCONSIN , ' 
Green Bay --------------------------- jet B. Tingley 223 Cherry St. Ist Thursday Nicolet Building 
EE ATT SM . H. Herzberg 156 Sth Street 1st Monday each Month 456 Broadway 
lin ce ay ONE RETREE F. H. Patrick 1545 W. Boulevard Ist Tuesday Racine Building 
CANADA " 
CORE cncnctkessnentebnenntdntitnee (AE ee poor on -se wey opehennpeinamded 
(RE RAEN ELD GATTI NET W. E. Lemon The Gringer Co. 2d and 4th Monday Christie Elec. Co. 
(EN eRe AEE K. J. Donoghue ih eee ee 5 eeuiinniee BS gees 
I ne ee oO. S. yes clo Doerr El. Co. omceesescessses j§-§[|  #«(é§# susenceesanasens 
ae G. C. L. Brassart @ ee See et es. . -  ceteekenie 
Ottawa ...---------------------------- A. C. McDonald 128 Osgoode St. Monday ‘cnt m. Elec. Inspection Office 
i, NONE adntiennsubenebobantaians A. J. and Electric. >: Ist and 3rd Wednesday amber Commerce 
I j. A. McKay 24 Adelaide St. 2nd Tuesday Board of Trade 
SE a Gea TE RE IAIO RT AE J. F. Hutchinson oe oe St. Every Tuesday 425 Pacific Building 
indsor catateiatrtanpein te amet iaiamiamiils A. ° io) — §f . —erenenenmmetr 2. qnneemmeabemmeioas 
Winstons ELE E PIMA Se ES R. N. Elgar . General Elec. Co. 2d and 4th Thursdays Notre Dame Building 
Niagara Peninsular --.-.-.-.-...---- W. H. Mackenzie 609 Moy Ave., W. ---------------- 
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Eastern Division Convention 


First 1924 Affair Planned for March 18 in 
New York City 


Plans are under way for a meeting 
of the members in the Eastern Division 
of the Association of Electragists to be 
held in New York City on Tuesday, 
March 18, following the midwinter 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the International Association on the 
previous day. 

This occasion is taken for the Di- 
visional Convention to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to meet the In- 
ternational Executive Committee, and 
to hear at first hand from them of the 
Association work throughout the 
country. 

The Tuesday morning session of the 
convention will be devoted to meetings 
of the Open Shop and the Union Shop 
Sections of the Association. 

The convention session will start at 
two o-clock in the afternoon, and the 
program will cover subjects of vital 
importance to the electragists of the 
Eastern Division. The tentative plans 
call for talks by several of the Execu- 
tive Committeemen who are serving as 
chairmen of important committees, and 
who will report upon the progress of 
their particular work. 

In the evening it is planned to hold 
a dinner at which two prominent figures 
in the industry will be the only 
speakers, following which dancing will 
be indulged in for the balance of the 
evening. Members attending are in- 
vited to bring their ladies, and it is 
hoped that this feature will be a very 
enjoyable part of the program. 

It is expected that the convention will 


be held at the Hotel Astor, but the final 
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details of the program and arrange- 
ments are not yet completed and will 
be announced at an early date. 


Wisconsin State Meeting 


The annual convention of the Wis- 
consin State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers will be held 
in Milwaukee at the Pfister Hotel, Jan- 
uary 17-19. A meeting of the executive 
committee will take place on the morn- 
ing of the opening day, with a general 
business session in the first part of the 
afternoon. 

Then the convention opens and the 
first item on the program, which is a 
particular feature, is a debate on the 
following resolution: 


Wuereas, The statement has been made 
that the electrical contractor-dealer is not a 
merchandiser; and 

Wuereas, It is also stated that the elec- 
trical contractor-dealer is not a proper chan- 
nel for the distribution of electrical merchan- 
dise; and 

Wuereas, The tendency seems to be for the 
department strve and hardware store to sell 
large quantities of electrical merchandise; it 
is therefore 

Reso.tvep, That the electrical contractor- 
dealer, having proper knowledge and equip- 
ment, is the only one in the industry capable 
of servicing electrical merchandise that is 
offered to the public, and is therefore the 
proper person to merchandise this material. 


E. D. Herzberg of the Right Electric 
Company, Milwaukee, will take the 
affirmative, and P. C. Burrill of the 
Trester Service Electric Company, the 
negative. 

On Friday morning, January 18, the 
following are scheduled to speak: H. 
D. Sanborn, General Electric Company; 
Oscar Stotzer, Stotzer Granite Company, 
on Business Etiquette; and R. C. Neff, 
vice president, Wisconsin Power Light 
and Heat Company, and also chairman, 
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national rural lines committee of the 
N. E. L. A., on Rural Lines. 

In the afternoon the motion picture, 
Show "Em How—explained elsewhere in 
this issue—of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, will be shown to be followed 
with a talk by Secretary Laurence W. 
Davis of the Association of Electragists 
on Putting the Association at Work in 
Your Business. Radio and Its Pos- 
sibilities for the Electrical Contractor- 
Dealer, will be the subject of a talk to 
be given by a representative of the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

The annual banquet and dance will 
be held Friday evening. Saturday 
morning will be devoted to a further 
business session, with an election of 
officers. On Saturday noon, January 
19, the convention will close, thus giv- 
ing attendants an opportunity to visit 
the automobile show to be held in the 
city and to open at that time. The 
ladies are cordially invited to attend 
this convention, as special arrangements 
have been made for their entertainment. 


Board of Trade Luncheon 


Local Organization of New York City 
Holds First General Get Together 
Meeting 


The Electrical Board of Trade of 
New York City held a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel Astor on Wednesday, 
December 5, which was largely attended 
and highly interesting. 

So large was the crowd that addi- 
tional seating arrangements had to be 
made before all attendants could be ac- 
commodated, and at that the immense 
ball room in which the luncheon was 
held was filled to capacity. 

Arthur Williams of the New York 





A Record Audience of Electrical Men Attended the New York Board Meeting 
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Edison Company and president of the 
Board, who set forth some of the aims 
of the organization, was toastmaster. 
The speakers were Theodore Beran of 
the General Electric Company, who is 
also one of the vice presidents of the 
the Board of Trade; W. A. Kennedy of 
the Sibley-Pitman Company, who 
talked from the standpoint of the elec- 
trical supply jobber; Frank Pattison, a 
prominent electrical engineer; James H. 
McGraw, who tendered the support of 
the McGraw-Hill publications to the 
Electrical Board of Trade; and Charles 
L. Eidlitz, chairman of the board of 
governors of the association and Com- 
missioner of the Greater New York 
electrical contractors. 

Instead of outlining the plans for the 
future of that organization and telling 
what it hopes and expects to do, Mr. 
Eidlitz gave a most impressive talk on 
the actual accomplishments from its 
start to the present time. He explained 
the effective work which had been done 
with the New York City license board; 
what had been accomplished toward 
eliminating the special permit practice; 
and how the correction of such practices 
would bring about a better type of con- 
struction. He outlined some of the 
other accomplishments as follows: 

“Formerly, when a concern found 
itself in financial difficulties the bank- 
ruptcy shark lawyers jumped in and 
picked the carcass clean, and _ the 
creditors were silent lookers on. Since 
we have taken hold of some of these 
conditions, the shark has had rather a 
discouraging time of it. We have now 
cleaned up several of these failures, 
saving from sixty to seventy-five cents 
on the dollar for creditors where 
nothing would have been left had the 
sharks gotten in. The result has been 
that as soon as a concern finds itself 
shaky it brings its balance sheet to us 
and with our ability to reach the credit- 
ors we have only recently saved two 
concerns from difficulty and their 
troubles were never known to anyone 
except one or two of their large credit- 
ors who helped them over the hurdle. 

“We have established by our methods 
of handling these cases a rather new 
angle in business, i. e., if a man is 
honest but is in a temporary jam, he 
should be aided, but if dishonest he 
should be put out of the industry. We 
are about to put one out very shortly 
and if I have my way we will aid in 
sending him where business will be the 
least of his troubles. 

“Due to the fact that we at the Board 
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have no personal interest in these cases 
we are able to get the absolute truth 
and this results in having constantly 
increasing credit information which 
could not be gotten in any other way. 
We are now being recognized to such 
an extent that our request for detailed 
statements bring them to us at once. 
Those who are using the Board for this 
information have expressed themselves 
as greatly surprised at what we can get 
from them. 

“Early in our being it was discovered 
that the electrical dngineer and the 
architect were specifying in such a way 
that it led to misunderstanding and ex- 
pense to say nothing of loss and law- 
suits. Meetings were held, committees 
appointed under the auspices of the 
Board and within a week or so prac- 
tically all of these conditions will have 
been cleaned up by mutual agreement 
and will be broadcast by this Board 
so that they will be recognized by all 
hands. 

“Difficulties arose in August between 
certain jobbers and utilities. An in- 
vestigation by us showed conclusively 
that an injustice had been done the 
jobber, but unintentionally. This has 
been stopped and cleaned up and will 
probably never happen again. 

“Certain department stores in an at- 
tempt to sell dry goods used a popular 
device as a leader by advertising it at 
thirty-nine cents below that which they 
paid for it. The business of the concern 
in question in this locality was actually 
threatened and they appealed to us. 
Conferences were arranged and in less 
than forty-eight hours we sold the idea 
to the department store that this was 
unfair and the ads were withdrawn. 
The company for whom we did this was 
not a member of the Board, but we felt 
it was bad for the industry as a whole. 

“We are collecting unpaid bills for 
members at a constantly increasing 
rate. All we want to know is that the 
bill is fair and honest and if we are con- 
vinced of this and the debtor has the 
money we come pretty near to getting 
it, or arranging for a settlement. 

“Architects and owners are daily 
consulting us as to materials, manufac- 
turers, and contractors. We refuse to 
recommend any particular line or firm, 
but we are giving them a list for their 
selection. In many cases they are ask- 
ing our approval on an_ individual 
engineer or contractor and in these 
cases we are giving them the answer. 

“Banks and trust companies are con- 
sulting us in an increasing number as 
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to the moral hazard of men in the elec- 
trical line when these ‘people open ac- 
counts or apply for loans or renew 
paper, and a number of these banks 
have stated that they have never been 
able to get information of such value 
to them, and so they keep coming for 
more all the time. This of course is 
giving us an insi¢- knowledge of what 
is going on in the finance end of the 
business, and the more we are ques- 
tioned the more information we actually 
get. 

“Many irregularities in the business, 
i. e., accepting and buying stolen goods, 
have been corrected by moral suasion. 
In many cases it is difficult to actually 
obtain legal proof of these activities, 
but we have found methods which seem 
to be operating successfully and we 
have compelled a number of people to 
give up these activities from fear of 
exposure. 

“The public is appealing to us con- 
stantly for help concerning lack of at- 
tention on the part of public utilities, 
or failure of contractors to make good 
and in every case so far we have been 
able to give them almost instant relief 
by taking their case up with the utility 
company or contractor and urging ac- 
tion for the good of the industry. 

“We are constantly being asked for 
special types of men, or men with cer- 
tain qualifications electrically and have 
placed quite a number up to the present 
time, and as time goes on we will un- 
doubtedly be compelled to establish a 
regular employment department so that 
competent people when released due 
to no fault of theirs will not drift and 
finally leave the business, but will im- 
mediately be relocated in other employ- 
ment, saving a considerable amount in 
turnover expense.” 


Big Toronto Meeting 


A. E. L. Officials Complete Nationwide 
Trip of 12,000 Miles 


On November 26 a meeting of elec- 
trical contractor-dealers was held in 
Toronto, Ontario, at the Prince George 
Hotel under the auspices of the Ontario 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, presided over by Harry 
Hicks, chairman. This was the final 
meeting on the itinerary of the official 
trip made by President James R. Strong 
of the Association of Electragists during 
which twelve thousand miles were 
covered and conventions and meetings 
were held in every Division of the As- 
sociation in the United States and 
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Canada. He and Secretary Laurence 
W. Davis, who accompanied him, were 
the principal speakers. 

The meeting opened with a luncheon 
at noon with about seventy-five in at- 
tendance representing all branches of 
the industry although the majority were 
contractor-dealers. A feature address 
of the afternoon was made by Alice Car- 
roll of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment on How to Sell the House- 
wife, printed in last month’s issue. Her 
talk embodied many _ suggestions 
prompted as the result of a personal 
visit to Toronto stores in the morning. 


Talks by A E. 1. Officials. 


Secretary Davis gave his usual talk 
to contractors on Estimating and Selling 
the Job, illustrating it with blackboard 
demonstrations. President Strong was 
the speaker at the banquet in the even- 
ing, and he outlined the Work of the 
A. E. I. and Its Importance to the Inter- 
national Membership. The banquet 
was attended by one hundred and fifty 
people including many wives and other 
ladies in the industry. 

Before taking up the subject of his 
talk Mr. Davis answered a direct ques- 
tion put to him by the local men on the 
question as to whether the combination 
contractor-dealer is the logical method 
of distribution in the electrical industry, 
or should the two be separate. His 
answer was as follows: 

At our last annual convention in 
Washington we had a debate on this 
subject. We selected leaders for the 
two sides, “For” and “Against.” On 
the negative side we put a man who had 
attempted it and failed and on the 
affirmative side a successful man. We 
had as judges editors of electrical trade 
journals representing the industry. 
The decision was that the affirmative 
side had won the debate and that the 
contractor-dealer was the most logical 
one and the most satisfactory. 


Would Not Quit Merchandising. 


During the debate we had men get up 
who are successful contractor-dealers, 
who told us that they were doing a very 
large amount of dealer business and 
making no money on it—that they were 
showing no profit on it and yet they 
would not think of going out of it— 
that it was worth carrying on as a feeder 
to their contracting business even 
though they were not making a profit on 
the merchandising. That is probably 
the real answer to the question as it 
exists today. It is not a healthy answer, 
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but until the solution is found it is 
fortunate that this frame of mind exists. 

The International Association has 
been studying this very carefully now 
for three or four years. We feel that 
there is a definite need of an increased 
margin. You men who are students of 
this and are following the trade 
journals must have seen what is going 
on today, that there is an attitude of 
mind in all groups recognizing that we 
have got to get increased reward if suc- 
cessful distribution is to continue. 
What is the future of the distribution of 
appliances? There is only one logical 
channel, and that is the electrical store. 


Now I don’t mean by that that the 
hardware store and the furniture store 
and the drug store and the 5 and 10 cent 
store are ever going to be put out of 
business. There is no law of economics 
that forbids them to sell electrical ap- 
pliances and they have just as much 
right in the business as we have, but 
there are certain unsound features in 
connection with their merchandising. 
If it were not for the electrical men who 
are building the markets for electrical 
appliances, you would not find the drug 
stores handling them. And therefore 
if the manufacturers and distributors 
expect that market to grow and continue 
growing we must set up a system of dis- 
tribution which will encourage and pro- 
tect those who are creating and develop- 
ing the markets. A greater reward to 
those who are retailing electrical mer- 
chandise we believe is essential to’ a 
proper development of real electrical 
stores. 


N. E. L. A. Committee Study. 


John F. Gilchrist of the N. E. L. A. 
has contributed a wonderful study this 
year through his committee, of eleven 
central stations of the United States 
which are doing probably more mer- 
chandising than any other group. He 
has taken into consideration every part 
of the selling of that merchandise and 
finds that the gross margins on which 
they were able to buy their merchandise 
was 31%, and their gross cost of selling 
alone was 24% and administrative cost 
in connection with selling was 19%, 
making the gross actual merchandising 
cost 43% —showing a net loss of 12% 
on over $2,000,000 of merchandising 
by these eleven central station stores. 

I believe that is a higher cost than 
the average electric store cost. Un- 
questionably they were doing a greater 
amount of development and educational 
work than the average store would at- 
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tempt. Nevertheless we do know that 
the spread that we have had in the past 
has not been sufficient. There has been 
some improvement in this spread but 
it has not reached its true level. 

Development of markets costs money, 
and whether we do it through electrical 
development leagues, codperative ad- 
vertising, etc., without regard to the 
seller who must carry on and perpetuate 
the work if it is worth while, or whether 
we do it through the encouragement of 
individuals, by making the reward so 
attractive that they will find it to their 
benefit to push sales, improve their 
stores and selling methods, increase 
their advertising campaigns, etc., is a 
question the industry needs to seriously 
consider. 

If you give the dealer an incentive 
to sell electrical goods he will sell them, 
but when the reward is just enough so 
that he is discourgaed and half hearted, 
unable to broaden out and develop his 
business, none of the educational work 
necessary to sell goods can be done. 

There has existed for years past now 
the drug stores, etc., which handle elec- 
trical goods. They can handle them 
cheaper because they are parasites on 
the market and have assumed none of 
the expenses of development. If the 
electrical market dropped off they 
would not be out of business tomorrow. 
They would put perfumes and rubber 
goods on the counter in place of elec- 
trical goods. They only carry the bread 
and butter goods in electrical. merchan- 
dise. 

As to whether the combination con- 
tractor-dealer business is the logical one 
is dependent upon the individual fitness 
of the contractor to be a merchant. 
Granting that lines of merchandise may 
be secured carrying adequate margins 
of discount and that the location of the 
store is suited to conveniently serve the 
public I would certainly advise the com- 
bination contractor-dealer business for 
the man who is capable of giving real 
merchandising service. Not for the 
man who runs a typical contractor’s 
store and puts into it engineers’ and 
contractors’ supplies plus a few appli- 
ances and expects them to sell them- 
selves, and then expects his business to 
be successful. No! But to open a real 
combination store, keeping in mind the 
fact that you are the electrical store of 
the community with the opportunity to 
gain the confidence and goodwill of the 
public in that community as serving all 
of their electrical needs, holds a real 
reward for the real merchant. 








Kansas City Meetings 


On Monday noon, January 21, 
Laurence W. Davis, general manager 
of the Association of Electragists, will 
address the Electric Club of Kansas 
City at one of their regular luncheon 
meetings. At night on the same date 
Mr. Davis will address a meeting of 
electrical contractor-dealers to which 
members as well as nonmembers 
throughout the surrounding territory 
will be invited. It is hoped that a large 
crowd will be in attendance to hear the 
message of Mr. Davis. 


Long Island Meeting 


On December 12 a quarterly meeting 
of The Nassau-Suffolk Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers took 
place in the board rooms of the Elec- 
trical Board of Trade of New York 
City. The meeting was called to order 
by President Hiram V. Cosby of Wood- 
mere at three o'clock, and at the close 
a dinner was served at the expense of 
the Association. 

Theodore H. Joseph, a prominent 
New York contractor, made an interest- 
ing address, and Laurence W. Davis of 
the Association of Electragists talked 
on Putting the Association at Work in 
Your Business. Commissioner Charles 
L. Eidlitz of The Electrical Board of 
Trade made one of his highly interest- 
ing talks. 


Luncheon to Dana Pierce 


When announcement was made that 
Dana Pierce had been elected president 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
would remove from New York City to 
Chicago, arrangements were hurriedly 
made to give him a farewell luncheon. 
Accordingly about fifty of his friends 
and associates met at the Drug and 
Chemical Club on Friday, November 
23, with that end in view. 

Various interests with which Mr. 
Pierce had long been associated were 
represented, such as the Insurance 
Society of New York City, under the 
auspices of which the luncheon was 
given, the Underwriters’ organizations, 
Fire Insurance exchanges, inspection de- 
partments, etc. The Association of 
Electragists was represented by Presi- 
dent James R. Strong. 

Charles R. Pitcher, president of the 
Insurance Society, acted as toastmaster 
and introduced O. E. Schaeffer, presi- 
dent of the Westchester Fire Insurance 
Company, who spoke for the insurance 
interests, E. Cressy Morrison of the 
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Acetylene Company then spoke for 
other interests, while Hart Darlington 
of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society offered congratulations on Mr. 
Pierce’s advancement. The speakers 
unanimously held Mr. Pierce to be a 
man bred to live straight, trained to 
think straight, and ever cherishing New 
England conscience. 

Mr. Pierce responded with deep per- 
sonal feeling and with a character- 
istically lucid statement of what his 
organization has meant and will con- 
tinue to mean to our present civilization. 
He described the Laboratories as an in- 
stitution which was founded upon good- 
will, to sell honest opinions. 

Mr. Pierce departed for Chicago on 
November 30, where he immediately 
will assume his new duties. 


To Meet in Omaha 


The next annual convention of the 
Western Association of Electrical In- 
spectors will be held in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, on January 29, 30 and 31. 

In sending in an announcement of 
this meeting, Israel Lovett, who is the 
city electrician of Omaha, calls atten- 
tion to the progressiveness of that city. 
He refers to the resolution passed at 
the Washington convention of the As- 
sociation of Electragists in which that 
organization went on record in urging 
its members to use their influence in 
securing legislation favoring all metal 
installations. 

“Now,” writes brother Lovett, “to 
show that Omaha is strictly up to date, 
I quote Section 3 of Ordinance No. 
6270, as follows: 

“Section 3. That approved metallic 
conduit or approved armored cable will 
be required for the installation of all 
wiring for the carrying of electric cur- 
rent for light, heat or power in asylums, 
hospitals, hotels, theaters, public build- 
ings, schools, factories, churches, ware- 
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houses, mills, grain elevators, feed 
stores, livery stables, meeting halls, 
capable of seating four hundred (400) 
or more persons, buildings of fire- 
proof, or mill construction and in all 
buildifgs where the floor space, com- 
prised within fire walls on any floor, 
exceeds an area of six thousand (6,000) 
square feet, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided.” 

Furthermore, this same authority 
states that the aforementioned ordin- 
ance was passed nearly sixteen years 
ago and has been enforced ever since 
in the city of Omaha. So he says that 
he believes electrical inspection is fairly 
up to date there. 

More than that, Omaha seems to be 
a few jumps ahead, and the Western 
Inspectors’ Association has made no 
mistake in selecting that city as its 
meeting place this month. 


Denver Electric Home 
Double Bungalow Type Exhibited by Elec- 
tragist Was Built for Own Use 


One of the most practically laid out 
electric homes yet exhibited to the peo- 
ple of Denver was that of a double 
bungalow built for his own use by an 
electragist, Carl S. Homsher, proprietor 
of the A. to Z. Electrical Company, and 
publicly inspected the past fall. Mr. 
Homsher drew up his own plans and 
specifications, and also supervised the 
work of construction. Simplicity was 
carried out in every particular, and 
the number of light outlets, switches 
and convenience outlets and type of 
fixtures used in this modern double 
bungalow were as follows: 


Front Porch—One bracket outlet with a 
Verd green lantern and illuminated house 
number, controlled from both inside and out 
by means of three way switches. One door 
push to operate bell in kitchen. 

Living room—One ceiling outlet with a five 
light butler silver and black candle fixture, 
controlled with switch at front door. Four 
two light candle brackets finished same as cen- 
ter fixture with switch at front door. Three 














Practicality of Layout and Simplicity of Construction Were the Keynotes of 
the Double Electric Bungalow Exhibited to the People of Denver Last Fall 
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Crumble! 

















A-1 PLUG 
“Not cheaper but better” 





This is the way the black molded 
type of attachment plug looks 
after a few months of hard 
usage. The “A-1” plug will not 
crumble in this manner. 


Mr. “Wise” Dealer! 


We have tried to point out some of the advantages of our all-Bakelite 
attachment plug over the commonly known type of black moulded 
material in the accompanying illustrations and we will venture to 
say many of you will appreciate this advertisement from a sensible 
standpoint because you have experienced this trouble in your own 
homes. 


Owing to the great tensile strength of Bakelite as compared with 
black moulded material, we are enabled to rivet the prongs of the 
cap to the solid inserts in such a manner that these prongs may be 
twisted back and forth until they break off before they become 
loose on the inserts. Other features and improvements incorpo- 
rated in our new plug make it so attractive to the consumer that 
everything else being equal, it will ‘‘swing’’ the sale and incidentally 
make another satisfied customer, 


Some dealers argue that it makes more business for them by replacing plugs. 
Granted—but what chance has this fellow got to stay in business if his com- 
petitor next door is creating new business by recommendations from satisfied 
customers. Therefore, Mr. “Wise” Dealer, when placing orders for any kind 
of appliances (especially expensive devices), such as washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, dish washers, etc., insist 
upon having the extension cords fitted with 
the “A-1I" Bakelite plug, because it will 
only be a question of time before all high- 
grade appliances will be equipped in this 
manner. They say you can tell a person 















by the “company he keeps’’—just so you 
can tell a concern by the “quality it se- 
lects."" The Connecticut “A-1!" all-Bake- 
lite brown plug is in a class by itself. The 
color identifies it from the cheaper grades. 


NEW YORK 


The “A-1” Plug is packed in this 


It’s Brown 


Try this Experiment 
with other Plugs 





FIRST—Bend the contact prongs of 
the “A-1” plug cutward, until they 
extend well over the edge of the cap 


—see illustration. 





SECOND—Pull the prongs together 
again until they are back in their 
normal position. 


This Is What Happens!— 


After repeated bending in this man- 
ner, the prongs of the ordinary 
black-molded plug become loosened 
to the extent that they can be wob- 
bled about in the cap, thereby mak- 
ing them difficult to engage in the 
body slots. 


With the “A-1” plug, the prongs are 
riveted so securely in the Bakelite 
material that after repeated bending 
they remain perfectly rigid. 


CONNECTICUT ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of 


CONNECTICUT 





3-color display carton 


“A-1” DEVICES 


ELECTRAGISTS USE THE PRODUCTS OF ADVERTISERS IN THE ELECTRAGIST 
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duplex or convenience outlets or receptacles 
in base and one in center of floor. 


Dining Room—One center ceiling outlet 
with an enclosed unit of radiant decorative 
glass of Adams and Blue with hanger of but- 
ler silver and black, controlled with two three 
way switches at kitchen and hall doors. One 
convenient duplex outlet in base, one in cen- 
ter of floor and one wall near sideboard. One 
duplex plug for radio outlet in base. One 
daisy floor tread under dining room table to 
operate a miniature buzzer in kitchen. One 
concealed telephone outlet in writing desk. 

Front Bedroom—One center ceiling outlet 
with an enclosed unit, controlled with 
switch. Two duplex convenience outlets in 
base and one wall. 


Rear Bedroom—Oné ceiling outlet with a 
three light candle butler finished fixture and 
Monax decorative candle shades, controlled 
with switch. One duplex base. teceptacle and 
one wall. Each of the’ bedroom closets had 
one ceiling outlet with automatic door switch 
to control same, The fixtures were chain 
pendants provided with pull chain sockets so 
as to make it possible to turn off if de- 
sired to leave door open. 


Sleeping Porch—One ceiling outlet with 
chain pendant, shade and frosted lamp, con- 
trolled with switch; and one duplex wall re- 
ceptacle or plug. 

Center Hall—One ceiling outlet with ceiling 
fixture and switch. 

Bath Room—One ceiling outlet with No. 
10,806 no switch Aglite and 40 watt frosted 
lamp, controlled with wall switch. Two 
bracket outlets with Aglite keyless recep- 
tacles and 25 watt frosted lamps, controlled 
with switch. One duplex convenience outlet. 

Kitchen—One ceiling center outlet with an 
enclosed unit made of the well known radi- 
ant glass, controlled with switch. One 
bracket outlet over sink with AGXS Aglite, 
independently controlled by pull chain, and 
50 watt white Mazda lamp. One exhaust fan 
in ceiling. (Special attention was called to 
this as the owner had worked out a scheme 
whereby the fan was concealed and provided 
with a shutter to close if desired and had 
used a fan that needed no oiling.) The fan 
was controlled with switch and “Bulls Eye 
signal.” One duplex wall receptacle or plug 
near range, one over work table, one single 
plug at side of kitchen cabinet and one plug 
in base for electric refrigerator. One 12-000 
watt electric range outlet was controlled with 
switches as required by city ordinance. 

Rear Porch—One ceiling outlet with black 
ceiling band and receptacle, operated at the 
same time as the center ceiling laundry, boiler 
room and coal bin lights, with set of three 
way switches, one in kitchen and one at rear 
door entrance to basement. One three way 
switch to control garage and yard lights. 
One single convenience plug. One door push 
to operate buzzer in kitchen. The rear porch 
also contained the light and power cabinets 
and meters. The bell ringing transformer for 
bell and buzzers was placed in the light cabi- 
net. The power cabinet had a three pole 
double throw switch to serve an electric range 
in kitchen and ironer in laundry. This ar- 
rangement made it possible to get a minimum 
charge of ready to serve for the consumption 
of one of the largest electrical devices instead 
of the total wattage of the two. 

Laundry—One center ceiling outlet, con- 
trolled at head of stairs and in kitchen with 
three way switches. One ceiling outlet over 
laundry trays independently controlled at key. 
One combination duplex plug outlet with red 
signal light or Bull’s Eye and switch to be 
used for an electric iron or washer. 

Fruit Room—One ceiling outlet independ- 
ently controlled. 

Den—Two ceiling outlets of three lights 
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each, controlled with set of three way 
switches. One base duplex plug and one 
wall duplex plug near mantel. 

Garage—For each car space there were two 
ceiling outlets and one in yard, controlled 
with one three way switch on rear porch, one 
four way switch at front door of garage and 
one three way switch at rear door of garage, 
and one convenience outlet. There: was a 
double garage for each house. 


Fixture Market This Month 


Final arrangements are. now being 
made for the Lighting Equipment 
Market and Dealers’ Convention in 
Chicago at the Hotel Sherman, January 
21-26, and it is estimated that a record 
number will be in attendance. The pub- 
licity committee under the able leader- 
ship of F. C. W. Trott has done a fine 
piece of work in spreading the message 
of the affair, and the always active sec- 
retary, Charles H. Hofrichter, has 
played both ends against the middle to 
influence a gathering more widely 
representative of all branches of the in- 
dustry and larger in numbers than any 
previous occasion could boast of. 

A tentative program shows that the 
following authorities will give addresses 
on the subjects noted: Robert Parrish, 
Period Design; W. R. McCoy, Period 
Design; Robert Zanoth, president, Net- 
ting Company, Detroit, Advantages for 
a Dealer in Promoting the Sale of 
Glassware; Charles Gainey, Detroit, 
Sales Skit; Herman Plaut, president, 
National Council; C. J. Netting, Sr., 
Results Secured from Talking and Ad- 
vertising Three Percent; E. R. Gillet, 
Gillet-Hoehler Co., Toledo, Shop and 
Selling Costs; and J. C. English, The 
English Co., Portland, Ore., Methods 
Used by Dealers for Remunerating 
Salesmen; and others. 

A large number of high class ex- 
hibits are to be displayed by prominent 
manufacturers of practically all na- 
tionally advertised lines. At the noon 
luncheons get together meetings known 
as the melting pot of the industry will 
be held each day with special speaking 
and entertainment features. 

An educational exhibit showing sta- 
tionery, direct mail matter, and helps 
of all kinds for dealers is to be shown, 
which will also include books on light- 
ing, design, interior decoration and 
other important subjects, and the elec- 
trical trade publications are to be 
featured. A “Notice the Lighting 
Equipment” booth, in which will be 
displayed all the many and varied uses 
to which this slogan has been put since 
its adoption a year or so ago, will be 
a special attraction. 
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Planning in Philadelphia 

In line with the planning of activities 
for the new year by various electric 
leagues, clubs, local associations and 
other similar city: organizations, the 
Electrical Conference of Philadelphia is 
counting on a banner year of effort in 
1924, according to Secretary Richard H. 
Silbert. 

This body is composed. ‘of : members 
of practically every branch ‘of ‘electrical 
work including inspectors,’ central sta- 
tion men, jobbers, contractor-dealers, 
and wiremen. Meetings will be held as 
they have been in the past on the fourth 
Thursday of each month, and it is ex- 
pected that the discussions at these gath- 
erings will be especially interesting to 
electragists. 


Safety Conference 


The annual meeting of the Electrical 
Safety Conference will be held on 
Wednesday, January 9, at 10:30 a. m., 
in the rooms of the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Electrical Supplies, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Robert B. Shepard, 109 Leonard 
Street, New York City, is acting secre- 
tary treasurer of the Conference, Dana 
Pierce having resigned that office when 
he became president of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. 


League Festivities 

Following its annual custom, the New 
York Electrical League held its Christ- 
mas luncheon on December 20 at the 
Hotel Astor, and as the rural corre- 
spondent would say, a good time was 
had by all. 

The League now has a membership 
of more than five hundred, and as. the 
wives and sweethearts of the members 
were also included in these Christmas 
festivities, there was a capacity crowd 
present. 

The League’s previous luncheon was 
held on the day before Thanksgiving. 
R. M. Searle, president of. the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Company, was the speak- 
er. As he made his entry into the elec- 
trical industry many years ago as an 
office boy for Thomas A. Edison, he told 
many interesting stories of the develop- 
ment of electricity. 

There were the usual drawings for 
turkeys, geese, and ducks, and James R. 
Strong, president of the A. E. I., led the 
procession to the scene of carnage to the 
tune of the dead march, after which 
James M. Wakeman, former president of 
the League, picked the winners. 

Walter Neumuller of the New York 
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Porcelain Sockets 


have important advantages over metal shell sockets for bath- 
rooms, cellars, kitchens and other places where dampness, 
steam, dust or fumes are present. Porcelain does not de- 
teriorate under any of the conditions present in these loca- 
tions and the finish is indestructible. 


Weber Porcelain Sockets 


~*~ : have important advantages over all 


makes. They are constructed on the 
same wiring principle as brass shell 
sockets, and, in many of the various 
devices, the interior parts are identi- 
cal with those used in brass shell 


ri devices. 
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On your next order for porcelain sockets, specify WEBER 
CONSULT OUR CATALOG 


HENRY D. SEARS 


General Sales Agent 
8O BOYLSTON STREET 
Boston Il, MASSACHUSETTS 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN: 


New York Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Edison Company is president of the 
League, and the Christmas festivities 
were in charge of Grant Armor of the 
Electric Journal. 


Activities of I. E. S. 


At a meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society held at the Engi- 
neering Society’s building in New York 
City on December 11, it was definitely 
decided to take up important subjects 
relating to lighting each month for dis- 
cussion. 

The various committee chairmen will 
be required to present papers on the 
questions to be discussed, and each of 
these chairmen is to become responsible 
for certain subjects assigned to him, his 
committee acting as a clearing house for 
all questions relating to its department. 

Representatives from various branches 
of the electrical industry are invited to 
join in promoting the work of more ef- 
ficient lighting. George E. Davis, a 
prominent electragist of Newark, N. J., 
was called upon to represent the elec- 
trical contractor interests. Mr. Davis 
helieves that the accomplishments of the 
I. E. S. will be most beneficial to elec- 
tragists, and he hopes that other mem- 
bers of the Association will offer sug- 
gestions toward the development of bet- 
ter illumination. 


Rocky Mountain Election 


The annual meeting for the election of 
trustees of the Rocky Mountain Elec- 
trical Codperative League was held on 
Thursday, December 13, at eight o’clock 
in the evening at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The efforts of the committee in 
charge and R. M. Bleak, secretary, to 
obtain a large attendance were rewarded, 
and an enthusiastic gathering took place. 
The names of the new officials could not 
be ascertained before going to press. 


Chase Meetings 


In a recent tour of the south Samuel 
Adams Chase, goodwill promoter of the 
Westinghouse forces, was the principal 
speaker at a number of meetings given 
in his honor attended largely by elec- 
tragists and other electrical men. 

On November 19 in Tampa, Florida, 
he spoke before a meeting of the local 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers’ As- 
sociation on the subject of Live and 
Help Live, one that has become famous 
in the industry through his presentation 
of it on various occasions. His main 
theme was the need for codperative com- 
petition instead of destructive competi- 
tion. Another speaker was T. J. Hanlon, 
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Jr., manager of the Tampa Electric Com- 
pany. J. L. Brown, of the Pierce-Brown 
Electric Company, is president of the 
Association. 

A meeting took place in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, on November 22, attend- 
ed not only by electrical contractor- 
dealers but a large number of architects 
and builders as well. After Mr. Chase’s 
address of the evening much profitable 
discussion took place looking to closer 
cooperation of all interests represented. 
As a result of this meeting one promi- 
nent architect said he intended in the fu- 
ture to recommend an installation of at 
least five convenience outlets per room 
in an average residence. Byrd M. 
Latham, manager of the Pinellas County 
Power Company, was chairman of this 
meeting. 


Electragist Moves 


The Standard Electric Construction 
Company of New Orleans, formerly at 


336 Camp Street, has moved to a new lo- 


cation at 624 Carondelet Street. Robley 
S. Stearnes, president, is an active work- 
er in electrical organizations of every 
character and has done much to help the 
interests of electrical contractor-dealers 
internationally. He served as national 
chairman of the present Association of 
Electragists from 1916 to 1918 and since 
acted as an executive committeeman of 
that body. 

The change, advised Colonel Stearnes 
—as he is fam‘liarly known—is due to 
the need for larger quarters and im- 
proved store facilities, and he said that 
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the new address is in a more uptodate 
and prosperous business section of the 
city. 

The Standard Electric Construction 
Company, Inc., is one of the oldest elec- 
trical concerns in the south. A com- 
bined retail and contracting business is 
done, and the Colonel believes he is in 
a position to undertake anything that 
may come up in either in a most satis- 
factory way. A specialty, however, is 
the wiring and reconstruction of elec- 
trical machinery for industrial plants. 

Other officers of the company are: A. 
C. Carpenter, vice president; A. Nies- 
trath, secretary; and A. L. Hogan, man- 
ager. 


Milwaukee Stag Party 
On the night of November 23 the Elec- 


trical Contractor-Dealer Association of 
Milwaukee held a stag dinner to which 
were invited jobbers, central station men 
and fixture manufacturers in addition to 
the contractor-dealers. 

The affair took place at an inn out- 
side the city limits, which gave it an at- 
mosphere of country privacy and se- 
clusion, and this made for good fellow- 
ship on the part of all. A chicken din- 
ner was served, and Charlie Krech, one 
of the popular electragists of the city, 
said this had a turkey one beat a mile 
from Sunday. 

The dining room was decorated for 
the occasion and one of the novel orna- 
ments was a large revolving crystal ball 
on which electric spotlights were played. 
Ladies furnished the entertainment 
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which of course was especially enjoyed 
on this account. An orchestra kept up 
the spirit of the gathering, and after 
rendering various entertainment selec- 
tions played numerous ‘familiar folk 
songs which could be sung by every- 
body. Across the road in front of the 
inn a large sign was displayed setting 
forth the word Electragists and this was 


floodlighted. 


Hearing on Licensing 
A bill on licensing was given a hear- 
ing in Charleston, S. C.,. November 21, 
and after a prolonged session, at the 
request of the electrical contractors, it 
was decided to hold the matter in abey- 
ance for a period of several weeks. 
Among the features of the bill was a 
licensing of all electricians as well as 
contractors, an examining board to ex- 
amine applicants to do electrical work, 
inspection of old buildings, permits for 
all work, making it unlawful to increase 
the fuse protection over the rated ca- 
pacity of wires, all material to be ap-~ 
proved by the board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, safety work for all houses and a 
bond required of all contractors. 


Hudson Valley League Meets 

On December the4th the newly 
formed Hudson Valley Electrical League 
held a dinner and meeting at the Nelson 
House, Poughkeepsie, New York. Secre- 
tary Davis of the A. E. I. was in attend- 
ance and reported that there were fifty- 
three contractor-dealers present. 

Chairman Jaminet conducted the 
meeting and the speakers were Presi- 
dent Beale and R. J. Cuniff of the local 
central station; Roswell Cole of Kings- 
ton, president of the League; O. C. 
Small of the S. E. D.; Earle Whitehorne, 
commercial editor of the Electrical 
World; and Laurence W. Davis of the 
A. E. I. 

The singing was led by H. F. Barnes, 
who never fails to arouse a spirit of 
enthusiasm. 


Important League Meeting 


New Constitution and Bylaws Adopted by 
Rhode Island Body 


The fall meeting of the Rhode Island 
Electrical League was an especially im- 
portant one in that a constitution and 
bylaws was adopted defining the work 
of the League, changing certain features 
of it, and putting it on a more perma- 
nent and workable basis. The meeting 
was held at the Turks Head Club in 
Providence on November 21, preceded 
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by a dinner. The attendance was ex- 


ceptionally large. 

F. A. Boss, president of the League, 
presided and the first matter of’ busi- 
ness was the report of Harry E: Daw- 
son, secretary. Mr. Dawson called spe- 
cial attention to the contractor service. 
He said that the object of this service 
was to give the user an individual char- 
acter in his dealings. The usual com- 
plaint about cut prices and unfair com- 
petition can be partly met with special 
service methods. 

To the public the wiring is the same 
whether put in by an amateur or by a 
first class electrician so that the man 
with a service to sell should take full 
advantage of every opportunity to give 
his work special identity. 

Mr. Dawson laid special stress on the 
use of the guarantee bond the League 
is selling to its members. “We all 
realize,” he said, “that it is not neces- 
sary to guarantee our work, but the 
public will be very glad to receive a 
guarantee signed by the contractor. 
These certificates will also serve to close 
jobs where there is competition.” 

He also stated that if any added fea- 
tures of the service were desired, and 
they were brought to his attention, he 
would make investigations into the 
feasibility of putting them into use. 
The desire is to be of the greatest pos- 
sible assistance to the contractors. 

He next called attention to the Christ- 
mas material the League is prepared to 
provide its members. By pounding on 
the slogan, Buy Something Electrical 
for Christmas, everyone profits because 
more electrical servants in the home 
creates more wiring for the contractor. 

Each week the League is mailing 
form letters and wiring circulars to the 
people who have taken out permits for 
new houses. Many calls have been 
made on builders, architects and con- 
tractors during which calls the duplex 
convenience outlet has been stressed. 
Mr. Dawson also recommended that an 
advisory committee of three men be 
appointed to pass on blueprints sub- 
mitted by architects and builders, and 
that the service of this committee be 
advertised to the people who would 
benefit from it. 

He then made a brief report of the 
Association Island convention, calling 
attention to the fact that over two hun- 
dred representatives of leagues and 
local electrical clubs were assembled 
at the meeting. Besides Mr. Dawson, 
Rhode Island was represented by F. A. 
Boss and E. L. Milliken. 
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At the Island meeting he stated that 
it Was brought out that it would be 
well to affiliate with the Society for 


“Electrical Development, so that there 


could be a clearing house for ideas 
and a directing body to help the local 
councils to steer the ship, and to help 
prevent the local leagues from making 
the mistakes they cannot keep from 
making when there is no interchange 
of ideas. 

In speaking of the second Providence 
Electrical Home, which closed Octo- 
ber 20 after exhibiting to 10,504 visitors 
at a total expense of $1,307.19, he said 
that a better educational job than here- 
tofore was done in emphasizing the spe- 
cial points of interest. The kitchen ex- 
hibit was clearly demonstrated and 
readily grasped by the majority of the 
visitors. The fixtures were of a type 
easily obtainable from any contractor. 
The wiring devices were pointed out 
with plenty of arrows and signs. 

The high school classes in home 
economics visited the home to the ex- 
tent of several hundred pupils. There 
were electrical visitors from several 
cities and they were favorably im- 
pressed. The Worcester Electrical 
League is to have a home in the Spring 
and had two committees visit the home 
at different times to study and take 
notes. 

Mr. Dawson spoke of the success. of 
the exhibit at the Providence Food 
Show and of the lectures given on one 
night. In connection with this report, 
he called attention to the possible ad- 
visability of the League holding a big 
electrical show in the State Armory in 
the fall of 1924. The food show as 
managed by the local grocers proved a 
real success, and there seemed no reason 
why the electrical interests could not 
make as great a success of an electrical 
show. He mentioned that the central 
stations, the manufacturers, the jobbers, 
the dealers, the radio interests, the elec- 
tric vehicles and others could profit 
from such a show. 

Following this report Mr. Boss men- 
tioned that the League now had a pro- 
gram committee which was functioning 
and which would enable the League to 
put on more effective programs. The 
members of this committee are A. H. 
Allcott, Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company, chairman; M. F. Falk, ex- 
president .of the League and president 
of the Union Electric Supply Company; 
and L. M. Levine of the Belcher & 
Loomis Hardware Company—represent- 


ing the jobbers; E. A. Tefft, John Butler 
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@ Type “A” Safety SwitchesQ /M and Q/B 


Many of you Electragists have contracts for maintenance, and all of you continu- 


ally are constructing new installations in industrial plants. 


Modern industrial institutions demand efficiency over and above all else and break- 
downs in control apparatus react seriously against the Electragist who is responsible for 


the installation. 


Trumbull Type “‘A’ Knife Switches are known wherever electricity is used. A 
Trumbull Type “A*’ Q/M and Q/B Safety Switch is the same old sturdy knife switch 
with the refinements in box construction so necessary to give absolute protection to life 


and property. 


The Quick Make and Quick Break type insures perfect closing and opening action 
of Switch; thus making it impossible for a careless or inexperienced operator to leave 
the blades in partial contact with the jaws with consequent burning and arcing under 


heavy loads. 


THE SPRING 


1—tThe endurance of any Quick Make and Quick 
Break type of Switch depends entirely upon the 
efficiency of the spring. 


2—Our springs worked to less than 50 per cent. of 
their capacity insure long life, easy and positive 
action. 


3—tThe severest kind of endurance tests has failed 
Especially heavy pro- A ‘ " . 
Seti, cin tn, i to show any deterioration in the action of these 
offer this quality de- springs. 
vice at an especially 
low price. 


4—Notice from illustrations how few and free from 
complication are the parts of this Quick Make 


Bulletin No. 5 and Quick Break mechanism, 


on request. 


TheliTrumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


Plainville, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


114 Liberty St. 2001 W. Pershing Road 595 Mission St. 
BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
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of Pawtucket, and A. B. Baxter—repre- 
senting the contractors; E. Roberts of 
the Duro Pump Company, and C. D. 
Morrill of the Beverly Light Corpora- 
tion—representing the manufacturers; 
Roger Gordon of Blackstone Valley 
Gas and Electric Company, Pawtucket, 
who, with Mr. Allcott, represents the 
central stations; H. A. Walker of the 
Walker Electric Company—represent- 
ing the fixture dealers; and F. A. Boss 
and F. A. Gallagher, Jr., exofficio mem- 
bers of the committee. 

After a short discussion of various 
subjects, F. A. Gallagher, Jr., read the 
proposed constitution and _ bylaws, 
which, after slight changes had been 
made, was adopted. 

This meeting being considered a joint 
November and December meeting, Pres- 
ident Boss, after the adoption of the 
constitution and bylaws, appointed the 
following nominating committee: H. A. 
Walker, E. A. Tefft, and L. M. Levine. 

At the conclusion of the business ses- 
sion those present were instructed and 
entertained with a couple of General 
Electric motion picture films. One was 
an X-Ray film and the other a Mazda 
Lamp film in which Thomas A. Edison 
and Dr. Steinmetz played leading roles. 


Acquiring Fame 

A few months ago this magazine pub- 
lished the story of C. C. Bohn’s rise to 
fame. Mr. Bohn is an electragist who 
started in business on the present site of 
the George M. Cohan theatre thirty years 
ago. At that time his cash capital 
amounted to $40 in all. Today he owns 
the New York building which he occu- 
pies with a high class electrical store. 

In one of its Sunday issues last month 
the New York Tribune published a long 
article setting forth the foregoing facts, 
embellished with a number of interest- 
ing side lights on the conditions that 
existed in the electrical industry thirty 
years ago. And thus has THE ELEcTRA- 
cist helped Mr. Bohn to acquire fame 
throughout the land. 


Prices Revised Downward 


Frank E. Watts, director of distribu- 
tion and publicity for the Apex Elec- 
trical Distributing Company of Cleve- 
land, recently announced that his com- 
pany was making a complete revision 
downward of prices on the appliances 
which they manufacture, effective Jan- 
uary |. 

The Apex vacuum cleaner is reduced 
from $57.50 to $47.50, with a trade in 
allowance of $10. The Rotarex copper 
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washer at $167.50 is now $155; the gal- 
vanized washer at $152.50 is now 
$137.50. The Rotary ironer which was 
$152.50 is now $137.50. 

This will be welcome news to those 
who contend that appliance prices are 
too high, and will be recognized as a 
start in the right direction. Whether or 
not other manufacturers will follow this 
lead is now being discussed in the trade. 


Lighting Outlook Good 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment reports most gratifying progress 
made and results attained in its resi- 
dential aid commercial lighting activi- 
ties during 1923. 

The first of its extensive campaign ma- 
terial, produced during 1923 for all 
branches of the industry participating in 
lighting activities, covered in its entirety 
the improving of lighting of the home. 
Room by room, from kitchen to attic, 
plans and specifications were given for 
advancing the standards of home illumi- 
nation to the high level of efficiency and 
beauty to which it rightly belongs. 

It is interesting to note that the kitchen 
lighting movement which is sweeping the 
country at the present time represents 
the logical evolution of a survey of the 
potential possibilities of residence light- 
ing, together with the concentration of 
all interested commercial forces on this 
limited, yet highly important’ part of 
the home. 

Outstanding kitchen lighting cam- 
paigns, such as those put on at Hartford, 
Conn., and Charlotte, N. C., and other 
extremely successful drives, prove that 
the public is already sold on better resi- 
dence lighting, and that continued ef- 
forts to improve the lighting standards 
in all rooms of the house will be re- 
warded. 

The Society’s commercial lighting ma- 
terial, devoted to the improvement of 
lighting standards for store window and 
interior, has met with a most remark- 
able response, and to date over 300,000 
pieces of store lighting campaign lit- 
erature have been sold to electrical co- 
Operative organizations and individual 
companies interested in engaging in this 
lucrative form of activity. 

General commercial lighting com- 
paigns have been run, and are being 
planned on an unprecedented scale. 
From Salt Lake City, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and other cities come 
reports which indicate that the merchant 
is now fully aroused to the possibilities 
of increasing his business by Better 
Store Lighting. Now is the time for all 
interested branches of the industry to 
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plan their lighting activities for the next 
twelve months so that they may ride on 
the wave of public interest and enthusi- 
asm in better lighting to best yet busi- 
ness during 1924. 


An Electrical Christmas 


As evidence that electragists appreci- 
ate the advantage of offering electrical 
goods for holiday gifts, many examples 
of good holiday advertising were noted 
during November and December. 

The Beltzhoover Electric Company of 
Cincinnati issued an attractive mailing 
folder printed in red and green, listing 
many such useful gifts. It was cap- 
tioned What Shall I Give for Christmas, 
and illustrated everything from a curl- 
ing iron to a vacuum cleaner, giving 
brief descriptions and prices. - 

Under the direction of the Electrical 
Codperative League of Denver, men and 
materials were provided to insure good 
holiday window displays, and it is re- 
ported that many contractor-dealers 
took advantage of this service. 

The first 1924 calendar received last 
month was from Louis M. Ligrest of 
the Lig-Bel Company, Philadelphia 
electragists. It bears the emblems of 
the A. E. I. and the S. E. D., is of con- 
venient size, and shows the preceding 
and following months, as well as the 
current month, on each sheet. 


Denver League Home 


It is estimated 8,982 people inspected 
the last Denver electric home at a cost 
of 12 cents each to the Codperative 
League, under whose auspices it was ex- 
hibited. The exhibit was closed official- 
ly November 27, although the original 
plans called for the closing on the 25th, 
as it was realized that many had not 
been able to inspect it up to that time 
and was kept open two extra days on 
that account. 

Contrary to the system employed in 
the case of the League’s first home which 
was shown more than a year and a half 
ago, the expense of the construction was 
borne by a building and investment 
company of that city inasmuch as the 
home was built for a private family and 
was not offered for sale following the 
exhibition. 

Furnishings and decorations were pro- 
vided by a Denver concern as was the 
case also of the electrically operated 
musical equipment. Approximately 45 
electrical appliances and lamps were 
provided by jobber and distributor mem- 
bers of the Denver League, as a result 
of appliance drawings, and were placed 
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Hasnt this 


Contractor 
Solved Your 
Problem? 


‘Letter received from 
R. B. Cole, San Bernardino, Cal., says: 


“T have installed a lot of other makes of switch and outlet boxes, 
but find none of the other makes quite so good as the “Gem” and 
“Union.” ™ 


“What I like about your switch and outlet boxes is that I find they 
are true to size, screw holes are accurately tapped, knock-outs are 
easy to drive in, and the boxes are substantially built. 


“It is easy to do good work when using your boxes, and I cannot say 
as much for some other makes that I have used.” 

Just as every mother thinks her child the prettiest, every manufacturer naturally 
claims his switch and outlet boxes are the best. Therefore, however truthful we 
may be in making the same claim, it stands discredited to a certain extent. 

But when a disinterested man like Mr. Cole makes such a statement, you can 
hardly doubt his word. And there are hundreds of other contractors who will tell 
you the same thing. We gladly let them speak for us. 
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We'd like to send you our Catalog No. 29. Write for it today. 


NOTICE TO JOBBERS AND DEALERS 
“Gem” Switch Boxes are protected by U. S. Letters Patent. 
Beware of imitations. All infringers will be vigorously prosecuted. 


The genuine boxes bear our trade mark “GEM” and are packed in individual green 
cartons bearing the name. 
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SECTIONAL SWITCH BOXES 


Covered by U. S. Patents Nos. 950 502 
March 1, 1910, and 1016925 Feb, 13, 1912. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Cut-out Bases, 
Fuse Plugs, Fuse Wire, Automobile Fuses, 
Renewable and WNon-Renewable Fuses. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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about the home, which consisted of five 
rooms only and a finished basement with 
laundry and den. The electrical home 
was advertised as a modest home in or- 
der to combat the theories of some that 
wealthy classes only could afford elec- 
trical conveniences and complete wiring. 
Exhibition hours were from 3 P. M. to 
9 P. M. 

Double page spreads appeared in the 
larger of the local newspapers in ad- 
vance of the formal opening, in addition 
to a special 12 page supplement in one 
of the smaller papers. Also small ads 
were carried in the various newspapers 
during the exhibition. More than two 
and one half times as much free reading 
matter, dealing specifically with the lo- 
cation of the home, the Electrical Co- 
dperative League as the exhibitors, and 
the features of the electric home, was 
obtained as paid advertising. Advertis- 
ing was supervised by the advertising 
and publicity committee, with A. C. Cor- 
nell as chairman. The general arrange- 
ment of the home was in charge of a 
special committee headed by D. D. Stur- 
geon. 

The exhibit was advertised as “A mod- 
est bungalow that people of average 
means can afford!” “Modest costs, mod- 
ern comforts!” “A bungalow full of cen- 
venience,” and “An education to see just 
what ease and beauty adequate electric 
wiring can put into a modest home.” 
Copies of “My Own Electric Home,” ob- 
tained from the Society for Electrical 
Development, were distributed to all 
visitors at the home. 

Volunteers from the industry served 
as attendants and lecturers. In every 
room they especially emphasized the 
modest cost of the wiring installations 
which consisted of 78 outlets, as fol- 
lows: 21 convenience duplex type; 25 
switch outlets; 32 lighting (10 bracket 
and 22 ceiling). Included were six sets 
of three way switches. 

According to O. L. Mackell, chairman 
of the Electrical Coéperative League, a 
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large number of visitors at the elec- 
trical home proved themselves familiar 
with the wiring features. Many said 
they had inspected the first home and 
expressed .a preference for the second 
over the first. 

An interesting comparison between 
the first and second home was afforded 
in connection with the peakload attend- 
ance, declared S. W. Bishop, executive 
manager of the Denver League. In the 
first home, twice as many people passed 
through at night as in the afternoon. 





Crowds Waited in Line to Inspect the 
Home Each Afternoon 


The condition was reversed however in 
the last home, and the season of the year 
was explained as being responsible for 
the difference. In the first case visit- 
ors waited at night while in the second 
the waiting was done in the afternoon. 
It was found that a larger number of 
women visitors attended the afternoon 
exhibitions. 

Women manifested the greatest inter- 
est in the kitchen and laundry which 
were described by the attendants as be- 
ing the most important rooms in the 
home, electrically speaking. Men, on 
the other hand, interested themselves 
largely in the den, living rooms and 
sleeping rooms. 

The home was located at 1635 East 
Seventh Avenue, one of the principal 
residential thoroughfares, and was with- 
in easy reach of all parts of Denver. 
Two street car lines served to accommo- 
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date all visitors. From a spectacular 
standpoint the exterior of the home was 
dressed in a blaze of light at night by 
means of flood lights. Supplementing 
these were strings of colored lighting 
effects extending in both directions from 
the home on Seventh Avenue. 

Except for the last day of the exhibi- 
tion, which was marked by a snow flur- 
ry, ideal weather conditions prevailed 
throughout. 


Washington League Active 

Lively Program Planned to Promote 
Things Electric in Capita! City 

Electrical happenings in Washington, 
D. C., for the next few months are 
bound to be influenced by the work of 
the Electric League, formed last spring 
for permanent work in connection with 
the advancement of things electrical in 
that city and vicinity. This organiza- 
tion has many accomplishments to its 
credit, an important activity in the past 
being the splendid coéperative effort it 
put forth in order to make the last 
annual convention of the Association of 
Electragists the success that it was. 
G. P. Mangan, president, is optimistic 
of the future and he advises of plans 
to be undertaken as follows: 

We have several committees formed 
and they are working together very sat- 
isfactorily. Our committee on electric 
houses expects to have an electric home 
in operation in the early spring; in 
fact, we are now working on the details 
in connection with the plans of the 
home to be erected by a development 
company in this neighborhood. 

The committee on Standardization of 
Wiring is making plans to lay before 
local building operators and others, in- 
cluding of course the electrical con- 
tractors, to persuade owners of houses 
to provide adequate wiring. Of course 
the work of the two aforementioned 
committees is necessarily somewhat in 
a preliminary state. 


Every Electrical Household Convenience Was to be Seen in the Electric Home Exhibited by the Denver League. The Electric Laun- 
dry is Shown on the Left. In the Center Can be Seen One End of the Electric Dining Room, and on the Right the Living Room is 


Pictured Completely Equipped Electrically 
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Both sides of the story 


CENTRAL STATION CONTRACTOR 

Every electrical service installation must effectively As the installerof the electric service and distribution 

er perso opert equipment, he is vitally interested in the require- 

ae Ae acerca - ee. ments of both the consumer and the central station. 

- : 3 By no means, other than the use of the Universal Ser- 

3—Simplify meter maintenance. = vice Switch, can he meet these requirements with the 

4—Afford the consumer proper facilities for the same degree of safety, simplicity, and convenience in 

control and protection of his distribution _ service. And hecan supply and install a Universal Ser- 

circuits, vice Switch at a Jower cost for material and labor than 

The Noark Universal Service Switch perfectly meets with any other arrangement to produce results even 
these requirements. approximately equal. 


The JOHNS- PRA TT COMPANY, = 160 Huyshope Avenue 


vision of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mig. Company. Hartford, Conn. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
161 Summer St. 35 So. Desplaines St. 1365 Ontario St. 41 East 42nd St. 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SAN FRANC SCO 
22 So. 15th St. 104 Sixth St. 314 N. Broadway 74 New Montgomery St. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 30 Church, St., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Our committee on Codperative Adver- 
tising has been actively engaged ar- 
ranging for Christmas advertising, in 
addition to our regular electric page in 
one of the local papers. Prospects for 
this work are very good and we expect 
the amount of advertising and the re- 
sults therefrom to be very satisfactory. 
This committee also arranged with the 
various dealers to dress their Christmas 
windows with the materials and accord- 
ing to the plans of the Society for 
Electrical Development. 

Our meetings are very well attended 
and our members are very enthusiastic 
about the League. We endeavor to have 
the meetings cover the necessary busi- 
ness and usually have a speaker to give 
a talk on a subject of particular interest 
to wiring contractors and fixture deal- 
ers. At one of our recent meetings a 
local lawyer spoke on the subjects of 
contracts and liens, and we had a brief 
of his speech prepared and sent to all 
members of the League. We believe 
this is very instructive work as it will 
inform members of ways in which they 
can protect themselves in contracts and 
liens and at the same time avoid pos- 
sible misunderstanding with customers. 


Electric Fixture Campaign 
How a Progressive Central Station is Pro- 
moting Business for Electragists 

So much attention has been given to 
appliances during the past few years 
that even wiring was for a time neg- 
lected. It has been rather a long time 
since a great deal of attention has been 
given to better lighting, except in a 
very general way. However, the Black- 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Company 
—operating plants in the Northern part 
of Rhode Island, including Pawtucket 
and Woonsocket—is awake to the im- 
portance of giving good residence light- 
ing direct attention if the industry is 
to be best served. 

A campaign recently carried out was 
conducted in codperation with the elec- 
trical A feature of the 
manner in which this company cooper- 
ates is to call meetings of the con- 
tractors and discuss the details with 
them before working out plans. This 
serves to bring out the points that 
might not prove entirely agreeable to 
the contractors and in making plans 
that are really coéperative and not 
merely plans of the central station, the 
carrying out of which the contractors 
are asked to aid. 

The last campaign started the middle 
of November and continued to Decem- 


contractors. 
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ber 8. The object was to stimulate the 
fixture business and to encourage elec- 
tric current users to use more efficient 
and decorative fixtures in their homes. 

When one visits houses that were 
wired back in the days when electric 
lights were something entirely new, he 
begins to realize that there is need of 
work of this nature. Residence electric 
lighting in some instances is becoming 
almost as antequated as was much of 
the residence gas lighting at the time 
when the electrical industry began to 
compete with gas companies for the 
lighting business. 

As a result of meetings held with 
the dealers it was decided to sell a 
popular fixture, complete with silk 
shade, the price to be $24.75 with a 
75 cent payment down and $2 per 
month until the fixture was paid for. 

The additional charges tentatively 
decided upon were $5 extra for a wall 
switch and $1.25 extra for a canopy 
pull switch installed in connection with 
the fixture. These prices, however, 
were subject to change in case the ma- 
jority of the contractors participating 
in the campaign wished to do so later. 
This provision was made to take care 
of any conditions which might arise 
causing the cost of installing the 
switches to exceed the estimated cost. 


The Blackstone Valley Gas and Elec- 
tric Company delivers the fixtures to 
those codperating with it on consign- 
ment. The contractors are not asked to 
make any investment in fixtures. 
Neither are they asked to carry the ac- 
counts. The sale of both fixtures and 
switches is financed entirely by the cen- 
tral station. The terms also remain the 
same. The customer pays 75 cents 
down and $2 a month regardless of 
whether the fixture merely is bought, 
or the fixture and a switch. 

As soon as the installation is com- 
pleted, the company pays the contractor 
the full amount of the contract less a 
nominal carrying charge, and collects 
from the customer on the partial pay- 
ment plan already explained. All 
sales, however, whether made by the 
central station salesmen or by the con- 
tractors, have to be passed upon by 
the central station credit department if 
they are to be included in this plan. 

Another feature about the recent 
campaign was the advertising. After 
a good deal of discussion it was de- 
cided that if the campaign was to prove 
really codperative, a pool should be 
made to cover the newspaper advertis- 
ing. The contributions to this pool 
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were fixed at $25 per participant. This 
amount was not so large but that the 
sale of a very few fixtures would cover 
it, and there was reason to believe that 
the advertising would much more than 
pay for itself. 

This participation in the advertising 
cost means that the participants in the 
plan have much more to say about the 
advertising than would be the case if 
it was financed entirely by the central 
station company. It means that the ad- 
vertising is really codperative advertis- 
ing. The name of each dealer and con- 
tractor participating appears in each 
advertisement and everyone is encour- 
aged to advertise independently of this 
cooperative campaign in order to get 
the most out of the sales plan. 


The Blackstone Valley Gas and Elec- 
tric Company plans the advertising, 
subject to the approval of the codpera- 
tive group, orders the fixtures and takes 
care of all the details connected with 
the sale. It also carried on a corre- 
spondence campaign with the dealers 
and contractors qualified to participate 
and a representative of the company 
called in person upon all of them. 
There was just as much effort put forth 
to sell the idea to all those interested 
in it as to sell the fixtures to the pub- 
lic. This was done notwithstanding 
that the plan was worked out as a re- 
sult of meetings held with the contrac- 
tors and dealers. 

The central station company assures 
the contractors and dealers that it has 
no intention of going into the fixture 
business, but is merely making a 
codperative effort to raise the standard 
of illumination in the homes. It is 
working with and not against the con- 
tractors and dealers, and is endeavoring 
to create a demand that will result in 
a great deal of future profitable busi- 
ness. 

It has already been demonstrated that 
it pays the electric lighting company to 
get together with the contractors and 
dealers and to discuss plans before 
formulating them in their entirety. By 
so doing different points of view are 
obtained and the plan finally decided 
upon is better and more workable. For 
this reason the Blackstone Valley Gas 
and Electric Company makes it a prac- 
tice to really codperate rather than to 
work plans out by itself, and then pass 
them on to the contractors and dealers 
for them to take or leave as they deem 
best. The wiring plans of codperation 
are worked out in very much the same 
manner as this fixture sales plan has 
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An ‘‘X-Ray’’ view of the 


NEW “4 in 1” CARTON 


Four regular shipping Cartons in one sturdy Container, adds _ 
greatly to the convenience in handling and stocking. 


No change has been made in the Quality or Price. 


ALPHADUCT COMPANY . 


136 Cator Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 





























Concerning a Product and a Trade Mark— 


0% SS 


WIRING DEVICES 


The idea back of the “DIAMOND H” Trade Mark— 
THOROUGHNESS — QUALITY — SERVICE 





Thoroughness in design, materials and construction can alone pro- 
duce quality. Nothing but quality can give service. Nothing but a 
service-giving capacity can create a permanent and growing business. 


In the “Diamond H” trade mark this company has aimed to 
symbolize the utmost of value to the electrical contractor. 


THE HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
I CHICAGO LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE CANADA 
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been, and they work to the advantage 
of everyone concerned. 

This last campaign was conducted in 
the Pawtucket division of the company 
only. It was the first of a series of 
Better Fixture Campaigns which will 
be conducted if this one has proved a 
success. The company is not going to 
participate in the profits on the sale 
of fixtures. All sales made directly by 
the company will be distributed in ro- 
tation to the electragist codperating, and 
all profits will accrue to them. 


Milwaukee Toast Campaign 


In line with the Toast for Breakfast 
campaign and other similar movements 
in progress throughout the country to 
stimulate the sale of electric toasters 
and at the same time relieve the critical 
wheat situation resulting from an over- 
production, Milwaukee interests have 
formed a Toast Campaign Committee 
composed of three men, and C. M. 
Jamison, superintendent of the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company, is serving on behalf of the 
electrical firms. 

Electragists are tieing in with the 
undertaking, which they recognize not 
only as an opportunity to create valu- 
able goodwill among their customers 
but to make sales of electric toasters 
to prospects who have been influenced 
to eat more toast through the campaign 
and who buy toasters from the electric 
dealers who are cooperating. Local 
newspapers have promoted the work in 
a generous way. 


S. E. D. Appointments 


To render a more personal and inti- 
mate service to the electrical industry 
of the Pacific Coast, the directors of the 
Electrical Development 
have authorized the establishment of an 
office at 527 Rialto Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Samuel H. Taylor, formerly 
president of the Electrical Railway and 
Manufacturers Supply Company of 
San Francisco, has been appointed 
manager and will continue to serve as 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association. 

Frederick N. Dodge, formerly sales 
manager of Geo. W. Smith & Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has joined the staff 
of the Society. At one time sales pro- 
motion manager of the Fairbanks Com- 
pany, New York, Mr. Dodge was more 
recently connected with The Dort Motor 
Car Company of Flint, Michigan, first 


Society for 
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as assistant advertising manager with 
the factory organization and afterward 
as sales manager of the Cleveland and 
later the Philadelphia distributing 
houses. 


Meeting at Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


The electric section of the Empire 
State Gas & Electric Association met 
in Schenectady November 21 and 22. 
In order to avoid confliction with meet- 
ings of the N. E. L. A., it had been de- 
cided to hold these sessions in the fall, 
rather than the spring, as was the 
previous practice, and this meeting was 
the first of those on the new schedule. 
E. P. Peck of the Utica Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, and chairman of the sec- 
tion, presided. 


Appliance Rating Board 

A development of the Public Service 
Company of Colorado under the man- 
agement of Superintendent Joe Lang 


and Manager Frank Henderson at its 
western branch in Boulder is what is 
known as an Appliance Rating Board. 
Its purpose is to demonstrate to cus- 
tomers the cost in cents per hour, at the 
prevailing lighting and power rates, of 
the different lamps and appliances used. 
Thus it is of great value in eliminating 
customer complaints and in increasing 
sales. 

It consists of a board 27 by 36 inches, 
on which are mounted seven sockets 
for various size lamps, one bell trans- 
former and buzzer, one eight gang 
flush type switch plate which controls 
the lamps and transformer, two con- 
venience outlets, one of which has a 
switch and pilot lamp with it, one inte- 
grating watt hour meter, and one switch- 
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board type watt meter. This watt meter 
has been calibrated in cents per hour im- 
stead of watts. It has a double scale, 
one of which reads in cents per hour 
at the lighting rate and the other m 
cents per hour at the power rate. 

Few people it is believed know how 
inexpensively lamps and appliances 
can be operated, and the Appliamee 
rating Board in demonstrating this te 
them also encourages the use of lamps 
of higher wattage. 


New House Organ 


William J. Wheeler, vice president of 
the Maintenance Company of New York 
City, sends in a copy of the initial num- 
ber of that progressive company’s house 
organ. He states that it will be a 
monthly publication and that it is is- 
sued for the purpose of keeping in 
contact with customers and prospects. 

The title of the house organ is The 
Minute Man, with a sub title, For Every 
Kind of Electrical Service, and from 
the contents and appearance of the 
first issue, it will make many friends 
for the company it represents. 


Goodwin on Western Trip 

William L. Goodwin, operating vice- 
president of the Society for Electrical 
Development has recently returned to 
New York from California where he 


conferred with S. H. Taylor, Pacific 
Coast representative of the Society, re- 
garding ways and means of better 
serving the industry in that territory. 

Mr. Goodwin found that although 
the Pacific Coast office had been in 
operation but a short time, it was 
functioning most effectively in the in- 
terests of the Society's members on the 
Coast. 


Cost of Operating the Various Appliances Can Be Easily Demonstrated to the Customer 
Through the Use of This Rating Board 
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RAVEN CORE—A Rubber 
Covered Wire of Distinction! 


Made by a house of standing. 
Specified by all the leading architects. 
Used by the Contractors who do the better grade of work. 


Can you afford to overlook it? 


NEW YORK INSULATED WIRE CO. 


Main Office: NEW YORK Factory: WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Agencies and Branches : 
DENVER LOS ANGELES CHICAGO BOSTON 

















ANNUNCIATORS 


Our Annunciators have stood the test 
of over 30 years of exacting service. We 
also manufacture Hospital, Lamp, Burglar 
Alam, and Fire Alarm Types. They are 
designed to operate on battery or trans- 
former current, and can be supplied with 
wood or metal cases. 


Our Engineering Department is pre- 
pared to design any Special Annunciator 
to comply with your requirements. 


W. R. OSTRANDER & CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: FACTORY: 


371 Broadway, 83-89 Clifton Place, 
New York Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOUSE ANNUNCIATORS 
SYOLVIONANNV UYOLVATIF 
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News Notes Concerning Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


Business Changes, Store Improvements 
and New Establishments Opened 


Watertown Radio Service, Incor- 
porated, has established headquarters 
at 102 Charlebois Building, Watertown, 
New York. Incorporated capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Attorney H. 
B. Donaldson, Watertown, and others. 
Sample copies of trade papers regard- 
ing radio equipment are requested. 


The Mueller Electric Company, in 
the elecrtical contracting and fixture 
business, is locating at 430 West 
Slauson Street, Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia. Estimated worth of concern, 


$25,000. 


O. M. Beal Appliance Company has 
opened a new store at 27 South Ninth 
Street, Noblesville, Indiana. 


The Service Appliance Company, 
Incorporated, with main office at 
Schenectady, New York, has opened a 
branch store at 79 North Pearl Street, 
Albany, New York. 


Progress Electric Company  an- 
nounces the opening of an electrical 
fixture and appliance business at 1148 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Incorporated capital, $10,000. 


Hubbard Radio Company will feat- 
ure an extensive line of electrical and 
radio supplies at 308 Main Street, 
Danbury, Connecticut. Estimated worth 
of concern, $10,000. 


United Electric Stores Company, in 
the electrical supply business at 109 
Montgomery Street, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, is opening a branch store at the 
Case Building, 233 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Wilmington Electric Specialty Com- 
pany, Incorporated, formerly located 
at 912 Orange Street, has moved to 405 
Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, where a complete line of elec- 
trical supplies will be carried. 


Tilley Radio Corporation has estab- 


lished headquarters at Providence, 
R. I. Incorporated capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: H. H. Tilley, East 


Providence, and others. 


M. D. Reddock and Company will 
conduct an electrical supply and radio 
business at 227 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. Incorporated 
capital, $10,000. Incorporators: At- 
torney M. H. Katz, 305 Broadway, 
New York City, and others. 
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Fisher Electric Company has opened 
an electrical contracting and appliance 
business at the Ferguson Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Incorpo- 
rated capital, $10,000. Incorporators: 
H. B. Fisher, 634 Shady Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh, and others. 


Amco Radio Stores of which Attorney 
M. Levey, 115 Broadway, New York 
City, and others are incorporators, will 
feature an extensive line of radio sup- 
plies. Incorporated capital, $20,000. 


The Sheffield Electric Company an- 
nounces the opening of a new store at 
Homestead, Florida, where electrical 
supplies will be handled. 


Service Appliance Company, Incor- 
porated, is open for business at 310 
Broadway, Troy, New York. 


The Southern Radio Corporation of 
Texas located at 608 West Evergreen 
Street, San Antonio, Texas, will start 
work on a new two-story store build- 
ing to cost $15,000, which it will occupy 
as soon as completed. Radio and elec- 
trical equipment will be carried. In- 
corporated capital, $35,000. Incor- 
porators: J. C. Rodriguez and others. 


Community Radio Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, announce the opening of a new 
radio and electrical supply store at 
2046 Jerome Avenue, Bronx, New York 
City. 

Mitchell Electric Company will con- 
duct an electrical appliance business 
at 17 South Third Street, Sunbury, 


Pennsylvania. 


Ulrich and Company of which O. W. 
Swift, 68 William Street, New York 
City, and others are incorporators, will 
feature a complete line of electrical 


appliances. Incorporated _ capital, 
$25,000. 


Electric Service Station Incorporated, 
an old established concern, is conduct- 
ing an electrical supply business at 812 
Carondelet Street, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana. Incorporated capital, $25,000. 


Jersey Electric Company, Incorpor- 
ated, has established headquarters at 
140 Fourth Street, Union Hill, New 
Jersey. Incorporated capital, $35,000. 
Incorporators: W. A. Winter, 2543 
Grand Avenue, New York City, and 


others. 


Radio Service Company, Incorpor- 
ated announces its opening at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Incorporated cap- 
ital, $50,000. Incorporators: Robert 
W. Kutcher, 511 Clinton Avenue, 
Bridgeport, and others. 
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The Midwood Radio and Electric 
Company is locating at 1406 Avenue J, 
Brooklyn, New York. Formerly at 929 
East 14th Street, Brooklyn. 


B. and R. Electrical Company will 
conduct an electrical supply and ap- 
pliance business at 21 Grant Street, 
Denver, Colorado. Incorporated cap- 
ital, $50,000. Incorporators: E. V. 
Beck and others. 


Noyes Electrical Supply Corporation 
of which Attorney L. Friedman, 1540 
Broadway, New York City, and others 
are incorporators, will feature an ex- 
tensive line of electrical supplies. In- 
corporated capital, $50,000.. 


F. W. Rust and Company, Incorpor- 
ated, formerly located at 218 Columbia 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington, has moved 
to the Campbell Building, Fourth Ave- 
nue and Columbus Street, Seattle, where 
a complete line of electrical supplies 
will be carried. Estimated worth of 
concern, $75,000. 


Radio Telephone Corporation has 
established an electrical supply and ra- 
dio business at 3104 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Home Electric Service Company an- 
nounces the opening of an electrical 
appliance and lighting fixture store at 
205 Jackson Street, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia. 
The Reed Radio and Electric Com- 
pany, in the radio and electrical sup- 
ply business at Uniontown, Pennsy]- 
vania, has opened a branch store at 113 
North Pennsylvania Avenue, Green- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 





It Must Not be Presumed That Kay Inger- 
slav, the Chinese Representative of the 
Westinghouse Forces, Does Not Practice 
What He Preaches ip the Matter of Rapid 
Transit—Even From This Picture 
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*-MANUFACTURING: 


\ A Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical f 


Contractor and Dealer 














New Attachment Device 


Encouraged by the wide appreciation 
of its recently developed line of 
Armored Cord Grip attachment plugs, 
The Arrow Electric Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has extended this feature 
to other devices. 

A Porcelain Socket Cap and a Brass 
Shell Socket Cap with Cord Grip have 
been brought out, and the development 
has also been extended to pull switch 
rosettes, aluminum sockets and reflec- 
tor sockets as well as cord connectors, 
motor plugs and attachment plugs. 

Where attachment plugs are yanked 
out by the cord, where sockets hang in 
reach of machine operators, and where 





heavy fixtures are swung by a cord from 
the ceiling, the use of the Arrow-Grip 
feature is particularly desirable, as this 
takes the strain off binding posts and 
prevents shorts frayed wires. 
Although suitable especially for cord 
from %g inch to 4 inch, Arrow-Grip 
devices can be furnished for cord of 
smaller size. 


from 


Universal Service Switch 


Realizing the problem of developing 
electric service entrance equipment 
which would combine maximum safety 
and utility with economy, the Johns- 
Pratt Company of Hartford, Conn., has 
placed on the market a device known as 
the Noark Universal Service Switch, 
which it is felt combines in a single 
unit everything required by this three 
sided problem. 

By means of the Noark Universal 
Service Switch improper fusing or the 
elimination of main service fuses is 
prevented. Branch circuit fuses -are 
enclosed yet easily accessible to the 
consumer. A particular feature is that 
the side fuses are sealed and made in- 
accessible to the consumer. The con- 
sumer can renew his own fuses, but is 


effectively prevented from endangering 
his own property through improper re- 





placement or removal of service side 
fuse protection. 

This switch can be used for single 
phase and direct current two-wire and 
three-wire service in 30-ampere size 
and is designed for use only with plug 
fuses. All standardized endwalls, 
adapters, troughs, and bushings may be 
used with this device. 


Kitchen Lighting Unit 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
of Vermilion, Ohio, announces a new 
porcelain enameled unit for kitchen 
lighting. The socket, correctly posi- 
tioned, is attached to the ceiling by a 
dieformed metal strap, and the wiring 
connections are made to this skeleton. 
The combination canopy and holder, 





which is of heavy porcelain enameled 
steel, is then slipped into place and is 
held firmly and snugly against the ceil- 
ing by two bayonet screws. Two lugs 


and a single set screw hold the glass- 
ware. 

By this construction the company de- 
clares that the time required to wire 
and hang and glassequip its fixture is 
reduced practically one-half. Samples 
of the unit are now being placed in the 
hands of the trade. 





Attractive Display Carton 
A fancy display carton has been 
made up by the Killark Electric Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Louis, in 
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which to sell its bell ringing transform- 
ers to the trade for displaying to the 
public. It contains spaces for five of 
these devices and is designed for use 
either on the counter or in the show 
window. 


Induction Volt Regulator 


The General Electric Company has 
developed and has in production as of 
January 1 a new design single phase in- 
duction voltage regulator. Several de- 
sirable features are emphasized in the 
design of this regulator, among which 
are a tank which is highly resistant to 
rupture; a mechanical structure of in- 
creased rigidity with a view of decreas- 
ing noise; coils with improved bracing 
to prevent insulation trouble due to line 
short circuits; greater accessibility of 
operating mechanism, and improved 
voltage regulation due to the more rapid 
correcting of voltage changes. 


Ornate Light Equipment 

In the accompanying illustration of 
a unit developed by the Beardslee 
Chandelier Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago is shown a luminaire for hotel 
lobbies, banks, churches, or other 


buildings where the interior decora- 
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BARD-PARKER 
Wire Insulation Stripper 


(WOOD PATENT) 


CAN 
STRIP 
1200 
ENDS 
AN 
HOUR 





Write for particulars. 


No. 1 TOOL 
Regularly Equipped with 3 $ .00 
hole blades for size No. 11 F.O.B. 
and smaller. Interchangeable 
single hole blades for any NEW YORK 


special size desired also 
supplied when specified. 


BARD-PARKER COMPANY, Inc. 
150 Lafayette St., New York City 
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On a Vertical Conduit 
% Inch to 2 Inches 


On a Horizontal Conduit 
% Inch to 2 Inches 


Electrical Contractors Like the 
“Electrolet” Entrance Fitting, Because: 
—It can be used on any kind of entrance, %-inch to 3 inches. 
It comes assembled; there are no parts to buy separately, 
—There are only two screws to be tightened. 
—The porcelain is not held on with screws, to be snapped in 


two at the last twist of the screwdriver. 
—It is weatherproof, and has the Underwriters’ approval. 


Order from your Jobber 


KILLARK ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
3940-48 Easton Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 





On a Vertical Conduit 
2% and 3 Inches 


On a Horizontal Conduit 
2% and 3 Inches 
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A NEW RULING 


The}New Code Ruling 
Reads 


“LOOM MUST BE SECURED TO 
BOX OR PLATE” 











“‘T & B 
CLAMP LOOM BOXES 
CONFORM 
WITH THIS REQUIREMENT 


You will find this Box EASY TO 
WORK on OLD or NEW jobs. 


Sample Gladly Furnished upon 
Request 


Order by the “‘T & B”’ Number 
from your Jobber 


THOMAS & BETTS COMPANY 


63 Vesey St., 10 High St., 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
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tions call for something more elaborate 
than a plain, white bowl and reflector. 

The standard white bowl has been re- 
placed in this unit by a bowl of similar 








shape but decorated with a floral design 
in two colors, while the reflector is en- 
closed in ornamental metal scroll work, 
and finished to give the appearance of 
rusty iron, with touches of polychrome. 


New Cleaner Features 


Several new improvements feature the 
new vacuum cleaner recently announced 
by the Hurley Machine Company of 
Chicago, manufacturers of the well 
known line of Thor Home Laundry 
equipment. It will be manufactured 
under the trade name Hurley Thor No. 
77 Electric Brush Type Cleaner. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the new Thor cleaner is this gear 
driven brush which eliminates entirely 
the use of rubber belts. Phosphor 
bronze and hardened steel gears and 
pinions with a tool steel driven shaft 
are employed. This mechanism is fully 
enclosed to exclude dust and grit, and 
the gear case is filled with grease, fur- 
nishing automatic lubrication similar to 
that employed in the differential hous- 
ings of automobiles. 

A friction cone clutch on the driving 
shaft permits the brush to remain sta- 
tionary by the shifting of a small lever. 
Clogging of the brush will result in its 
being stopped while the motor is run- 
ning, and when the obstruction is re- 
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moved it will automatically start again. 
The use of this clutch eliminate any 
danger of stripped gears. 

An even more important feature with 
a strong appeal to housewives is the 
exclusive self adjusting nozzle. There 
is no necessity of making any adjust- 
ment at the back caster of the machine. 
This self adjusting nozzle is pivoted at 
the back and rides up and down on a 
short arc. This guarantees the most ef- 
fective adjustment of the nozzle, and 
makes the powerful suction always 100 
percent efficient. 


New Convenience Outlets 


A new line of standard 10-ampere, 
250-volt convenience outlets made of 
compound and embodying the new fea- 
ture of wide mounting ears have recent- 
ly been placed on the market by the 
General Electric Company. The double 





T-slot accommodates either standard 
caps with parallel blades or caps with 
blades in alignment. 

Contacts are concealed behind narrow 
slots, preventing accidental shocks or 
short circuits, and a specially designed, 
one piece phosphor bronze spring is 
employed, insuring a substantial con- 
tact surface with the blade of the cap. 
The wide mounting ears, which are also 
a feature of the G-E porcelain and com- 
pound tumbler switches recently placed 











Joe Busch, the Electrical Golfer of the 
Chicago Westinghouse Forces, Was Re- 
cently Made Secretary of the Western 
Golf Association. He is on the Extreme 
Right 
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on the market, assure positive alignment 
with the wall surface, and no adjust- 
ment is necessary. 

These outlets are of one piece com- 
pound, are unusually substantial, and 
intended to withstand without damage 
the rough handling to which such de- 
vices are sometimes subjected. 


Condensed Notes of Interest 
to the Trade 


The General Electric Company has 
purchased at Los Angeles, five acres on 
which there is now located a two story 
reinforced concrete building which 
will immediately be modified and con- 
verted into a fully equipped service 
shop in which all kinds of electrical 
apparatus will be rebuilt and repaired. 
Later a large warehouse will be built on 
the property and eventually there will 
probably be a factory. 


A complete assortment of its products 
will be continually maintained at the 
new warehouse opened by The Con- 
neticut Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Bridgeport at 32 South Clin- 
ton Street, Chicago, in charge of L. G. 
Cushing. 

“How 437 Dealers Brought Customers 
to Their Stores” is the title of an at- 
tractive 814 by 12 inch booklet. issued 
by the Altorfer Bros. Company of 
Peoria, Illinois. It tells how to increase 
washing machine sales and its halftone 
illustrations and record of business 
facts in the 20 pages included are par- 
ticularly illuminating to electragists. 


As of January 1 the offices of the 
Waage Electric Company, including the 
sales, purchasing and accounting de- 
partments, were moved from 12 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, to its new 
factory at 5100 North West Ravens- 
wood Avenue, that city. 


Harry J. Mc Devitt of New York City 
has been employed in the sales depart- 
ment of The United Electric Company, 
Canton, Ohio. This company also an- 
nounces the appointment of the follow- 
ing district managers: L. D. Gaddis, 
state of Indiana; J. L. Shaw, central 
Pennsylvania; A. O. Engle, states of 
Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming; 
and J. E. Foreman, Dayton, Ohio. 


William Porter White has been ap- 
pointed to act as personal assistant to 
M. O. Troy, new executive assistant 
manager of the central station depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company. 
His headquarters will probably be at 


Schenectady in common with Mr. Troy. 














Not High Priced 


—lLow Priced! 


So many better features: higher 
quality, safety, standardized con- 
struction—all would indicate high 
price. But @Triumph Panelboards 
are actually lower in cost than other 
panelboards that have neither the 
quality nor the safety features. 


Standardization ofthecompleteline 
has brought low cost with a type to 
fit every job: tumbler switch-plug 
type fuse; tumbler switch-cartridge 
type fuse; plug type fuse, one or 
two row construction; and a resi- 
dence type, that comes complete 
in a package. 


You can not make a mistake 
choosing @ Panelboards, 
whether you select for quality 
or for price. The whole story 
is told inthe new @® Panelboard 
catalog that is now on the 
press. Write for your copy. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


District Offices: 
Detroit, New York, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 

New Orleans, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia. 





® 


Manufacturers of 


Major System of Theatre 
Lighting Control; Triumph 
Line of Safety Type, Stand- 
ardized Panel Boards and 
Cabinets; knife switches; 
safety switches; hanger out- 
lets; reversible-cover floor 
boxes; A.C. and D.C. Distri- 
bution Switchboards. 
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Ask For “Unilets’”’ 


Just say ‘‘Unilets’’ if you want the 
best in electrical fittings. And when 
you ask for ‘‘Unilets’”’ be sure you get 
‘*Unilets.’’ ‘‘Unilets’? are manufac- 
tured by the Appleton Electric Com- 
pany alone, but their use is universal. 


In Catalogue Nine, a copy of which 
will be sent upon request, you will find, 
listed and illustrated, a ‘‘Unilet’”’ to 
meet every one of your wiring require- 
ments. <A pictorial index saves time 
and error in planning installations and 
assures the correct treatment of every 
wiring problem. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1704 Wellington Avenue, 
CHICAGO 





Write for this Catalogue No. 9-D. 










Radio Service was be- 
gun in June, 1922, as a 
supplement to The Elec- 
tragist. It is now is- 
sued as part of the 
magazine. 


RADIO SERVICE 


All Communications Should Be Addressed to 
THE ELECTRAGIST RADIO SERVICE 


The Electragist, former- 
ly Electrical Contractor, 
was established 22 years 
ago as the official jour- 
nal of the National As- 
sociation. 


15 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Druggist vs. Electragist 


At the peak of demand for radio goods, when supplies 
were slow in coming along, the retailers of receivers were 
anything and everything. Drug stores, candy stores, five 
and ten cent stores, hardware stores, and the whole list of 
stores of all kinds could be included among the suppliers 
of the commodity, radio. 


Many of these have given it up long ago and more are 
giving it up every day. Radio is a business that requires 
at least a working knowledge of electricity. When head 
sets were almost impossible to get, it did not take much 
of a salesman to sell head sets. The greatest problem was 
to get the head sets. Now, with ample supplies, many of 
the former order takers have retired. 

The New York World publishes once a month the “World 
Retailer” devoted to the interests of retailers in the Metro- 
politan area. An editorial in one of the recent issues ad- 
vises druggists to get into the radio business as a side line. 
The editorial goes on to say that little or no knowledge of 
the technical end of the business is required. 

It is a pretty well known rule of salesmanship that a 
man cannot be successful selling an article about which he 
knows little or nothing. How can the druggist advise the 
prospective customer about the many points that are 
brought up in any sales talk? Can he speak with intelli- 
gence of the several popular circuits? We should be in- 
clined to think not. 

No amount of clamoring on the part of any class of 
individuals or any group of newspapers or magazines will 
materially change the trend of business, but the fact is 
that radio retailing is finding favor with the electragist 
and he is profiting from the sales of this sort of equipment 
to a greater extent than ever. And at the same time, the 


amount of retailing by outsiders to the electrical business is 
getting smaller. 


Facts and Figures 


Somehow or other we have taken a great delight the 
past month in scanning statistics. A lot of big people have 
been making estimates of various things, and the journals 
abroad have been doing some figuring too. Let’s set down 
a few and study them. They mean something in a business 
way to us: 

David Sarnoff of The Radio Corporation says that $115,- 
000,000 has already been spent by Americans for radio 
equipment this year. He says they will spend twice as much 
in 1924. At this rate the radio industry will soon bulk as 
large as the phonograph industry which is now running 
about $400,000,000 a year. This is something tangible to 


make a comparison with. 


Estimates of the number of receiving sets now in use in 
America range from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. While there 
is no possible way of doing other than guessing, we feel 
that these estimates are too low, considering the number of 
aerials to be observed in any city or town. There are 12,- 
000,000 automobiles registered in America and it would 
seem that radio receiving sets are running a pretty close 
race in point of numbers. 

In Great Britain, where receiving sets have to have 
licenses, there are already half a million licenses issued 
and it has been estimated that over 200,000 sets are 
operating illegally without a license. Considering the 
earlier start that radio got away with over here, the 
greater facilities for owning sets and the lower prices, it 
seems inconceivable that we should have only about two 
and a half times as many receiving sets as England. 

There are around half a thousand broadcasting stations 
and of this number there are some one hundred and fifty 
which can be classed as those sending out the most in- 
teresting material. On several occasions within the past 
year several of these stations have been hooked up by wires 
for the simultaneous broadcasting of some important event. 
It is probable that there will be considerable development 
along these lines in the near future. 

These figures are interesting in that they give an idea 
of the size of the radio industry and the possibilities of 
making sales and making profits in the field. They should 
be substantial bludgeons to those who say that the radio 
industry got here in a hurry and is going out the same way. 


Radio Down on the Farm 

The Department of Agriculture, in a recent survey, found 
that there were over 40,000 radio receiving sets on farms 
in more than 700 counties. It has been estimated from this 
“sampling” survey, that there must be in the neighborhood 
of 145,000 sets on farms throughout the country. At the 
present time over 150 broadcasting stations are featuring 
weather, crop, market, grain and produce reports as well 
as broadcasting special farm programs. 

The farmer is not alone interested in farm reports. He 
is a human being like anybody else and has pretty much the 
same kind of likes and dislikes. He likes music, and in 
about the same ratio as city folk, he likes some jazz and 
some of the highbrow music. All the other features of 
broadcasting programs appeal to him more or less. 

Dealers who are selling to farmers will do well not to 
dwell exclusively on the farm report features of broadcast- 
ing or they will not sell a great many receiving sets. The 
farmer as a rule will buy a receiving set largely for the 
entertainment and other features that it will provide, and to 
a very small extent for the farm reports. He will want te 
get them, of course, but more as a side line. 
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MERCURY TIME SWITCHES 
ARE THE STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY 


Many of the larger users of sign boards have 
standardized on Mercury Time Switches be- 
cause of the small amount of servicing de- 
manded and because they function well at 
small expense. 


Utter simplicity of design and the Liquid 
Mercury contact eliminates all friction, arcing 
and corrosion. 


The Switch is not geared to the clock move- 
ment, making all parts quickly accessible. 


The electric dealer will find a big market for 
MERCURY TIME SWITCHES for use on 
retail store windows, electric sign, bulletin 
boards, factories and chicken coops. 


WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER 
AND SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO DEALERS 


THE MEeErcURY TIME SWITCH Co. 
103 W. Atwaters Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Eastern Representatives. 
MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING ©CO., 
291 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














The Indications 


Constantly Remind One 


of the design and construction embodied in 
these instruments. 

Every Norton ammeter and voltmeter has a 
movement of light rigid construction, balanced 
in the best selected saphire jewel bearings. 


All dials are calibrated and drawn by hand, 
thus assuring the utmost accuracy at every part 
of the scale. 
Their durability is unequalled. 
WRITE FOR LATEST BOOKLET 
NORTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
Manchester, Conn. U.S. A. 


(Builders of ammeters and voltmeters 
for over a quarter of a century) 


























An 


Armorclad 
Rheostat 


Made for the UV199 
tube and designed to 
completely eliminate comebacks from 
dissatisfied customers. Contains a 30 
ohm resistance unit that 


CAN’T BE HURT 


One and a half inches in diameter and 
tough as a hickory nut. Invisible 
panel mounting. 





Manufactured by 


Martin-Copeland Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
“The House of Quality Radio Products” 
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Start the 


New Year 


by using General 
i Electric}: Products 
in all of your work. 


Allow us to submit 
our quotations 
covering your re- 
quirements. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY SUPPLY DEPT. 
130-132 South Eleventh Street 
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DISTRIBUTOR ($6) PRODUCTS 














Philadelphia 
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Locating Prospects For Radio Sales 


Why Talking Plays important Part in Annual Turnover 
and How to Make Good on That Factor Explained Herein 


Sales of any commodity, vacuum 
cleaners, automobiles, electric irons or 
radio apparatus, are made by talking to 
prospects. This is the age of com- 
petitive selling and the number of sales 
made by people voluntarily walking in- 
to a store, picking out what they want 
and paying for it are exceedingly rare. 

The salesman may be on the outside 
ringing the door bells or he may be be- 
hind the counter, but wherever he is, it 
is his business to see and to talk to as 
many prospective buyers as time will 
allow. All the time he is traveling from 
one place to another or looking out of 
the window is wasted time, in a sense. 
The real productive time is that actually 
spent face to face with the prospect, 
talking to him, answering questions and 
demonstrating the goods. 

There is a certain definite percentage 
of prospects that can be sold. The per- 
centage may vary with the individual 
salesman, it may vary with the locality, 
or it may vary according to the class 
and kind of commodity being sold. But 
the percentage is more or less fixed 
over a period of time. If Jones is able 
to make sales in twenty percent of the 
interviews he has, if he is able to see 
one hundred customers in a week, he 
will make sales to about twenty of them. 
If he were able to see two hundred in- 
stead of one hundred, he would make 
forty sales instead of twenty. 


Secure More and More Prospects 


Modern merchandising is predicated 
on the basis of securing more and more 
prospects. This is done in a number of 
different ways. A large department 
store in a large city advertises its wares 
in the daily newspapers. It has at- 
tractive window displays. It has at- 
tractive counters and interior displays 
and it uses all sorts of methods to in- 
duce customers to come into the store. 

Particular attention is paid to getting 
the customers into the store. High 
salaries are paid to window dressers, to 
store managers and to advertising copy 
writers. Object, more prospects. 

The smaller store in the moderate 
size community can be a little more 
personal in its efforts to secure cus- 
tomers. It can to a limited extent make 
use of newspaper advertising and win- 
dow display. But it can also write let- 
ters, send out circulars and make per- 


sonal solicitations either by telephone 
or by calling. It is this personal touch 
that can be put to great use in the sell- 
ing of radio apparatus. 

A plan of securing prospects to be 
successful must be quite comprehen- 
sive. It must look forward to the 
whole of 1924, not merely the next 
week or two. Plans can be laid now 
to secure prospects and follow them up 
right through to next Christmas. 


How to Get Up a Prospect List 


Every store that has anything to sell 
should have a prospect list. The most 
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For Prospect Cards 3” x 5” or Made Into 
a Rubber Stamp 


productive list would be a list of pres- 
ent and past customers of the store. 
Many stores have the names and ad- 
dresses of all their customers, but 
others have failed to collect this very 
valuable information. It may take a 
little time to collect it, but it will be 
worth while. Here are a few methods: 


1—If you use a sales register of some 
kind on which to record the sales trans- 
actions, ask for the name and address 
of each customer as the sale is made. 
The names can be sorted out and classi- 
fied in a number of different ways. 

2—Have some blank cards near the 
cash register and as each sale is made 
request the customer to write down his 
or her name and address so that you 
can mail a catalog, circular or some- 
thing or other that will at least be ac- 
ceptable to the customer. 


3—Maintain some kind of sales 


policy of satisfaction to the customer, 
and have a tag with a coupon, the cou- 
pon to be filled in by the customer and 





returned to you as the sale is made. 
The tag containing the printed policy 
is attached to the article. 

These three methods are for use only 
in securing the names and addresses of 
present customers. But the store that 
desires to push ahead must forge out 
and get new customers, and here are 
a few methods that have proved prac- 
tical: 

Turning Them Into Buyers 


1—Make up a prospect list from the 
telephone directory. Almost every- 
body that could afford to purchase a 
radio receiver set has a telephone. In 
a large city where there are a great 
number of telephone subscribers, this 
will be a large job, but the names can 
be selected according to locality. Busi- 
ness houses would naturally be elimi- 
nated as the list should be one of in- 
dividuals. In a small town the problem 
is more simple and a few nights’ work 
should produce a good list to work 
from. 

2—Lists can be purchased from any 
one of a number of listing companies. 
These lists come in a great variety of 
forms, including doctors, lawyers, au- 
tomobile owners, etc. Any listing com- 
pany will furnish a catalog showing 
the character of the lists, the number 
of names on each list, and the price. 

3—The local newspaper, especially 
in the smaller towns, can be depended 
on to supply a good deal of informa- 
tion in getting up a list. Personals, 
social news and gossips, etc., can be 
used to secure names, and if the ad- 
dresses are not given, the telephone 
book will usually supply them. 

4—Advertise in the local newspaper 
that you have something to give away 
to those who will call for it. The 
article may be a catalog, a pair of 
binding posts, a list of broadcast sta- 
tions, or anything at all that seems at- 
tractive. Those who call are asked to 
sign a card giving their names and ad- 
dresses. 


How to Use a Prospect List 


It costs a little something to get up 
a list, either in time or in money, but 
the right sort of use of the list will 
make the investment well worth while. 

A prospect list is used in three ways: 

1—To send circular letters, catalogs, 
and printed matter. 
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Rubber Insulated 
Wires and Cables 





National Electrical Code Standard 
Intermediate (Red) Thirty Per Cent 


Wire built under the direct su- 
pervision of experienced engineers, 
skillfully and honestly manufac- 
tured with one purpose and result. 


Continuous Service 


A-A WIRE CO., Inc. 


FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J. 
Sales Offices: 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 
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Vibrating 
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WEATHER PROOF 


Type No. 62 For Direct Current 
Type No. 72 For Alternating Current 


FURNISHED WITH 8-INCH GONG ONLY 


For operation on 250 volts or less Alternat- 
ing and Direct Current. 

Has all terminals and current-carrying parts 
heavily insulated from frame and securely in- 
closed in metal case. For multiple operation 
only. 

Always Give Voltage of Circuit When Ordering. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND BULLETIN 
Manufactured by 


SCHWARZE ELECTRIC CO. 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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INDIANA RUBBER & INSULATED WIRE CO. 
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63 Vesey St., New York City 
Chicago Branch: 
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210 Marquette Bldg., Chicage. 
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Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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ARTHUR F. STANLEY 
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2—To solicit business over the tele- 
phone. 

3—To solicit business by personal 
call. 

To keep the list constantly up to 
date and to know where you are going, 
you should have a prospect card like 
the one shown here for each name 
on the list. As the list is used more 
and more, the names that have re- 
sponded in sales begin to show up more 
and more. 

By means of “flags” or little metal 
signals on the cards, the live prospects 
can be sorted out quickly from the 
others for use in soliciting business by 
telephone or in person. 

The listing of prospects and keeping 
the list up entails some little work, but 
it pays because it increases the number 
of people that are brought into the 
store. 


Radio on Mail Planes 


Steps are under way, at the instiga- 
tion of the Post Office Department at 
Washington, to supply the government 
mail planes with voices and ears. The 
equipping of many of these planes 
with radio sending and receiving sets 
is expected to follow the completion of 
experiments which are now in progress. 

The advantages are obvious when it 
is realized that in time of heavy fog or 
severe snow storms, especially at night, 
a pilot might stray out of his course 
and find difficulty in locating his next 
landing station, even though aided by 
the powerful electric beacon lights 
which have been set up along the route. 
If the pilots and the landing stations 
can talk to each other, the pilot can be 
accurately directed from the ground, 
and thus always find his bearings. 

There are also times when a plane 
has to make an unexpected landing, or 
when it is desirable to report to the 
landing field the presence of unusual 
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atmospheric conditions. It has hap- 
pened several times that air mail pilots 
have been forced to land at remote and 
isolated spots in the Rocky Mountains. 
When this occurs, with a radio outfit 
installed the pilot can immediately call 
for assistance, instead of waiting hours 
and perhaps days for a searching party 
to find him. It is also an advantage 
to be able to transmit instructions to 
the pilot between stations, should occa- 
sion arise. 

For all these purposes, as well as 
others, radio equipment on the mail 
planes will be invaluable, in the opinion 
of the department. 

The feasibility of using radio sets, 
both transmitting and receiving, on the 
type of plane employed in the air mail 
service has been fully established by 
preliminary tests recently completed at 
Schenectady, N. Y. These tests, with a 
de Haviland mail plane, took place 
under the direction of radio engineers 
of the General Electric Company. 


The radio equipment used in the 
tests was especially developed by the 
General Electric Company’s radio de- 
partment, in codperation with C. F. 
Egge, general superintendent of the air 
mail service, and Eugene Sibley, radio 
trafic supervisor. It is held to be, 
without question, a big step forward 
in the commercialization of airplane 
radio. 

Powerful and highly efficient, the 
equipment is at the same time so simple 
that anyone can operate it successfully 
after brief instruction. In the Sche- 
nectady tests the pilot was unfamiliar 
with radio apparatus, yet on every trial 
flight the operation was entirely suc- 
cessful. 

Mail airplanes carry only one man, 
the pilot, in order to conserve space for 
the “paying load,” i. e., the mail. This 
means that the pilot must operate the 
radio equipment in addition to his 
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duties in flying. Consequently the 
equipment must be practically as easy 
to operate as an ordinary telephone. 
That this requirement has been fairly 
well met was demonstrated by the tests 
at Schenectady. 

The pilot, in order to talk, merely 
throws the switch handle, conveniently 
mounted under his seat, to the transmit 
position and turns a large knob—the 
antenna variometer—until the ammeter 
mounted on the board in front of him 
shows a maximum reading. That is the 
whole process of tuning the transmitter. 
After he has done that once, he locks 
the knob in position, and it is only 
necessary to throw the handle from 
“transmit” to “receive,” as desired. 


The Chief Speaks 


Twice within a month the voice of 
the President of the United States has 
been heard over the radio. A new 
milestone in radio was passed when the 
President’s message to Congress was 
transmitted in such a way that prac- 
tically every receiving set in the United 
States could pick it up. Again, on 
December 10, President Coolidge de- 
livered an eulogy to Warren G. Hard- 
ing. In both these cases, a number of 
broadcast stations were wired so that 
simultaneous broadcasting took place 
from a number of different points. The 
stations participating were New York, 
Washington, Providence, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 


Collapsible Indoor Aerial 


An indoor aerial of novel design, 
manufactured by the Pathe Phonograph 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., is being 
placed on the market by the Peerless 
Light Company, 663-671 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago. It is made 
in the form of a roller skate, the turns 





These Views Show One of the Mail Planes and a Portion of Its Radio Apparatus Which is Used Both for Sending “and Receiving 
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“CENTRAL” 


RIGID STEEL 


CONDUIT. 


LECTRAGISTS can order this guar- 

anteed conduit with an assurance that 
they are dealing with a concern that has 
a policy that makes and keeps friends. 





This shows a piece of one-half inch “‘Cen- 
tral Black” wound around three inch pipe. 
There is no flattening or buckling of the 
conduit and the enamel has not cracked or 
flaked off under this severe test. 


“Central White’’_______ galvanized 
“Central Black’’__.___~- enameled 


CENTRAL TUBE CO. 


_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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and 
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include a wide variety of types to meet every con- 
dition of service. These types include, in addition 
to wire for ordinary interior wiring, a complete 
line of special make-ups such as Brewery Cord, 
Theatre Cable, Elevator Cable, Tree Wire, etc. 


For complete information write our nearest 
office for Bulletin 500. 


STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co. 


Boston Washington Atlanta Philadelphia Los Angeles Seattle 
Chicago Kansas City New York Detroit 
Pittsburgh San Francisco St. Louis Salt Lake City 
For Canada: Standard Underground Cable Co. of Canada, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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of the aerial being mounted on the 
flexible material that rolls up on the 
spring roller. The roller is held by 
a bracket which may be attached to a 
wall or any convenient place at one 
end only. When closed the aerial is 
as portable as a walking stick and when 
opened it is a large and efficient loop. 
The size can be varied at will. The 
price is $8.50. 





Government Help 


Crosley Weekly Tells How Federal Au- 
thorities Solve Radio Problems 


Unknown to most radio experimenters 
and workers, government bureaus have 
prepared many treatises on every phase 
of radio, some of them presented in 
terms understood by the layman, while 
others discuss subjects of interest only 
to the laboratory man. These publica- 
tions range all the way from a small 
leaflet of two or four pages to a sub- 
stantially bound book of over 600 
pages. Without exception these treat- 
ises are available to the radio public 
at extremely low cost. 

Perhaps the book of greatest value 
is called “Principles Underlying Radio 
Communication,” written originally as 
a text book for the Signal Corps, but 
now on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents for $1. This is a 600 page 
book. It is well bound in imitation 
leather and contains hundreds if not 
thousands of accurate illustrations to 
illuminate the text. 


Commencing with the elementary 
units the reader is taken through the 
preliminery explanations until the 


theory and operation of the vacuum 
tube is reached. Here the facts are 
suficiently explicit for any one unless 
he prefers to delve into higher mathe- 
matics. A careful study of the pages 
devoted to tubes, their actions as de- 
tector and amplifiers, cannot fail to 
clear up many of the problems of the 
receiver set owner. 

The latter part of the volume takes 
up the diverse application of radio to 
commercial and government pursuits, 
yet even here the information is well 
worth having at hand. 

Considering its scope, its cost and 
its general excellence no radio library 
is complete without this book. Prac- 
tically any perplexing trouble in a re- 
ceiving set can be solved from the 
knowledge imparted by this book. 

But there are numbers of fans who 
do not care for even the elementary 
technical material. For these the gov- 
ernment has prepared three publica- 
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tions which supply explicit instructions 
for building and operating simple 
crystal and vacuum tube receivers. 
Bureau of Standards circulars 120 and 
121 refer to the construction of simple 
crystal sets and to a two circuit tuner 
with crystal detector. Circular .133 is 
slightly more advanced, describing the 
making of an electron tube detector 
unit for use with simple tuning ~ap- 
paratus. The receiving set made from 
this last circular is an efficient one and 
should bring in local and long distance 
stations to the satisfaction of the be- 
ginner. 

Radio fans who have felt the need 
of a list of broadcasting stations 
throughout the country will find such 
a list in the government publication, 
entitled “Commercial and Government 
Radio Stations of the United States.” 
The cost is but 15 cents, and while the 
list may not be up to date within a few 
months, the increase in the number of 
broadcasting stations is so slight that 
for all ordinary usage the booklet is 
worth the price. If this book is pur- 
chased and at the same time a sub- 
scription sent to the government for the 
Radio Service Bulletin the amateur will 
be able to maintain his own list cor- 
rectly. All additions are included in 
the monthly bulletin. The subscrip- 
tion of the latter publication is but 
25 cents yearly. 

The laboratory worker has not been 
forgotten in the literary labors of the 
experts in the Signal Corps and Bureau 
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of Standards. To those who have fol- 
lowed the development of radio from 
the beginning these circulars, leaflets 
and booklets will prove of great im- 
portance. For instance there is “Am- 
plifiers and Heterodynes,” “Electron 
Tube Amplifier Using House Lighting 
for the Filament and Plate,” “Radio 
Frequency Amplifiers’ and “Wave 
Meters and Decremeters” and a score 
of others among which “Radio Instru- 
ments and Measurements” must not be 
omitted. This last named book is a 
volume of some hundred or more pages 
in which the action of various radio 
instruments is explained, both mathe- 
matically and graphically. 

It is not possible here to present all 
the facts concerning each publication. 
A printed sheet may be secured with- 
out charge from the Superintendent of 
Documents which gives the name, 
number and cost of each publication. 
Every radio library should contain 
this slip at least and, if possible, a file 
of the treatises which apply to the par- 
ticular work being undertaken by the 
amateur. In no way and at no such 
small cost can the radio man secure an 
equal amount of authoritative informa- 
tion as through the publications pre- 
pared by his own government. 


The largest radio horn ever built is 
said to be at Idora Park, a public 


amusement place in California. It is 


35 feet long and has en opening 12 feet 
square. 





Transmitting Apparatus at Station KFKX, Hastings, Nebraska, a Relaying Station to 
Serve as a Connecting Link Between Pittsburgh and the Pacific Coast. Broadcast 
Material Sent Out From KDKA is Retransmitted 
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Westinghouse 


SOL ‘LUX 


Brings Profitable Lighting Contracts 


because it meets every commercial lighting need in the easiest 
and most economical way. 





























When you approach a prospect with a new Sol-Lux, you offer a 
beautiful luminaire of unusually high lighting efficiency. This 
luminaire can be adapted to meet every commercial lighting re- 
quirement in stores, offices, banks, hotels, restaurants, schools or 
libraries. 


Show the prospect how the use of decorative shades allows an 
endless variety of lighting effects. Think what this means to a 
department store, for instance, where different sections require 
different lighting applications—all of which are obtainable from 
one standard unit. 





The high illuminating efficiency is maintained for a long period, 
with only an occasional wiping of the outside of the dust-proof 
globe. Explain how the lamp can be removed and replaced with- 
out disturbing the globe. 


Catalogue 40-B tells all about it. Write 


our nearest jobber for your copy. 


George Cutter Works, South Bend, Indiana 













Sales Offices in all Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
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Westinghouse Company is devoting 
these two pages of suggestions for 
your guidance in selecting the proper 
Motor for every job. 


When the power is alternating current, know 
the voltage, phase, and frequency; when it is di- 
rect current know the voltage. 


1. Will the motor drive line shafting? Through 
what means will it deliver its driving power? 


Constant speed motors are used to drive two 
or more machines through line shafting. Either 
constant or varying speed types are used where 
the motor directly drives individual machines. 
These motors may deliver their power through 
belts, chains, gears, or they may be direct con- 
negted. In the last case, the speed of the driver 
and the driven will have to be the same, Chains 
and belts can be used for all ordinary motor ap- 
plications, with the exception of a series wound 
d.-c. motor, because either the breaking of a chain 
or the slipping off of a belt would allow this type 
of motor to speed up beyond its safe limit, result- 
ing in a badly damaged or completely wrecked 
motor, 


2. Will the load be heaviest as the motor starts ? 


Pumps, compressors, and line shafting which 
drive machines directly through belts or chains 
place the heaviest load on the motor as it starts. 
For a contemplated operation of this kind, remove 
the main power belt, and lash a plank or crowbar 
to the main pulley at a right angle with the shaft 
and at a specific distance, say eight feet, measured 
horizontally from the shaft. Then gradually add 
weight until the shaft slowly begins to turn. Re- 
peat this last operation a few times to make certain 


that the results are correct. If, for example, the 
weight required to move the bar is 25 pounds, 
then 8 (dist.) x 25 (wt.) = 200 foot pounds, 
which is the starting effort or torque required of 
the motor at the start. This, together with the full 
load horse power, usually furnished by the ma- 
chine manufacturer, gives you (the dealer) ex- 
ceptionally helpful information in solving your 
problem of applying motors for a specified speed, 
voltage, phase, and frequency. 


3. Will the motor operate on a definite work- 
ing cycle or is continuous operation at a fairly uni- 
form speed desired ? 

An application may require a motor to operate 
for an hour and then to stop for a similar period, 
and so on throughout the working day. In this 
case, it is possible to supply a motor rated for in- 
termittent duty. On the other hand, the applica- 
tion may require constant operation for at least 
three hours, thereby calling for the use of a con- 
tinuously rated motor. It is often possible to use 
a smaller motor of the same horse power for in- 
termittent duty. than the same load would require 
in a continuously rated motor, thereby permitting 
you to make a lower bid when advisable. 


4. Will the motor be subject to peak loads? 


A motor has a constant load for most of the 
time, but for periods of one-half hour of frequent 
operations it may be expected to operate above its 
normal rating. Find out, therefore, before in- 
stalling the motor, and from some one in the cus- 
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tomer’s organization, the heaviest load the motor 
will carry, and the time it will have to carry it. Be 
sure then that the work required of the motor you 
are applying is well within its capacity. 


5. Is a fly wheel to be used with the motor? 


Fly wheels are necessary for some types of ma- 
chinery. The fly wheel effect should be taken 
into consideration when selecting the proper mo- 
tor. Obtain, therefore, the approximate weight of 
the fly wheel, either by weighing it or by writing 
to the manufacturer of the machine, and then 
measure from the center of the shaft to the ap- 
proximate center of the mass of iron in the rim. 
Multiply this distance by itself and then multiply 
by the weight, which is, approximately, the mo- 
ment of inertia, This information together with 
the answers to the other questions, when for- 
warded to your nearest jobber, will avoid con- 
siderable delay in your receiving the necessary in- 
formation for selecting the proper motor. 


6. Will the motor be subject to unusual atmos- 
pheric conditions? Will it be placed in damp, 
dusty, or poorly ventilated locations? Are there 
any other unusual characteristics about the appli- 
cation? 

Where there is danger from salt water, acid 
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fumes entering the motor, the windings must un- 
dergo special treatment, 

Where there is danger from dripping water, 
the motor must be equipped with splash proof 
brackets. 

Where excessive dust is encountered, the motor 
should be made dust proof, and where the dust is 
inflammable, squirrel cage (3 phase induction) 
motor should be used. 

All Westinghouse motors have adequate ven- 
tilation and if it is absolutely necessary to install 
one in a poorly ventilated location, the motor 
should be carefully watched, frequently oiled, 
and stopped whenever it carries no load. 

These questions and answers will be useful to 
you in selecting the proper motor for every job. 
Then if you doubt your own judgment or if you 
encounter a puzzling special application, send 
your answers to these questions to your nearest 
jobber or Westinghouse representative who will 
confirm them and help you select the proper 
motor. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
MERCHANDISING SECTION, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices in all the Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries. 
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INSURANCE AT COST 


Liability and Automobile 
In 1915 the Insurance Committee of the A.E.I. 


investigated and recommended this insurance 
organization to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. 










All through the eight years that have passed 
since 1915 the relations thus established have 
been closely maintained until Lynton T. Block 
& Company is known to every Electragist. 









The advantages, both in Protection, Service 
and Savings, that are afforded through the 
Merit Saving Plan of Insurance are well worth 
consideration by every member, as they have 
the unqualified endorsement of the Insurance 
Committee of the A.E.I. year after year. 











Remember, this is one of the benefits of membership. 
For complete information address 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO., 


Underwriters of Special Class Insurance at Cost 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


































10° 


plus 


THE NEW WAY 
Paten' 


S 


minutes 


Fast and Cheap. Costs 10c¢ 
plus 5 minutes’ time to in- 
stall box. 


JOBBERS! 





Eventually you will add this staple, fast selling article to 
your stock as the contractors will not be without these 
time and money saving strips. No doubt many of your 
customers are using them now. Have your salesmen in- 
vestigate and see if this is not true. 

CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS! 
Kruse Strips are made of sheet metal, so they may be cut 
the desired length with your snips. Made 18” long. A 
hammer, four nails and three minutes’ time is all you need 
to install a box or a gang of them. 

r NEW LOW PRICE MADE 
JULY 17TH 






THE OLD WAY 
Slow and Expensive. Costs 
50c to 75c to install box. 














<> WURDACK <> 


SWITCHBOARDS 
PANEL BOARDS 
STEEL CABINETS 
KNIFE SWITCHES 
LET US 


FIGURE 
YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 


WM. WURDACK 
ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



































We Manufacture :— 


Rubber Covered Wire—Solid Conductor, 
Stranded Conductor, Flexible Conductor. 
Extra Flexible Conductor. 

Lamp Cords, Reinforced Cords, Hcater 
Cord, Brewery Cord, Canvasite Cord, Packing- 
house Cord. 


Deck Cable, Stage Cable, Border Light 
Cable, Flexible Armored Cable. 

Elevator Lighting Cable, Elevator Operating 
Cable, Elevator Annunciator Cable. 

Switchboard Cables, Telephone Wire, 
Flameproof Wires and Cables, Railway Signal 
Wires, High Voltage Wires and Cables. 

Automobile Ignition Cables, Automobile 
Lighting Cables, Automobile Starting Cables, 
Automobile Charging Cables. 


Moving Picture Machine Cable. 


Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Ce 


Main Office and Factory: 
Dorchester District 
Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Branch 


Office and Factory: 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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G1ST 














BUYER’S GUIDE 


of some of the products manufactured by the concerns advertising in this 
To be listed here is a badge of reliability. To buy from here is a 
When you buy from here please mention 


THE ELECTRAGIST 


issue. 


guarantee of satisfaction. 




















ADAPTERS, LAMP 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Conn. Elec. Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


ALARMS, BURGLAR, FIRE 
Conn. Telephone & Elec. Co 
Ostrander Co. 

Partrick & Wilkins Co. 
Stanley & Patterson 
Western Electric Co. 


AMMETERS 
Norton Elec’l. Instrument Co. 
ANNUNCIATORS 
Ansonia Electric Co. 
Conn. Telephone & Elec. Co. 
Ostrander Co., + a 
Partrick & Wilkins Co. 
Stanley & Patterson 


ARRESTERS, LIGHTNING 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


ASBESTOS WOOD 


Johns-Manville, Inc. 


ATTACHMENTS, SOCKET 
Arrow Electric Co, 


Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


BATTERIES, DRY 
Stanley & Patterson 


BATTERY CHARGING OUTFITS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


BELLS, ELECTRIC 
Ansonia Electric Co. 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Ostrander & Co., W. 
Partrick & Wilkins Co. 
Schwarze Elec. Co. 

Stanley & Patterson 


BENDERS, CONDUIT 
Steel City Electric Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


BLOCKS, MOLDING 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Roberts Elec. Sup. Co., 


BOLTS, TOGGLE 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


BOXES, CONDUIT 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Chicago oe Mig. Co. 
Hart Mfg 
National BPP Molding Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works 
Steel City Electric Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BOXES, FLOOR 
Frank Adam Electric Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works. 
Stanley & Patterson. 
Steel City Electric Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


BOXES, MANHOLE (JUNCTION) 
Frank Adam Electric 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Pratt Co. 


BOXES, METER PROTECTING 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BOXES, PULL 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co 


BOXES, WOOD OR CABINET 
Stanley & Patterson. 


BRACKETS, TELEPHONE 
Stanley & Patterson. 
Western Electric Co. 


BRUSHES 


General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec. 


H. C. 


"& Mig. Co. 


BUSHINGS, BOX AND CABINET 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


CABINETS, METAL 


Frank Adam Electric Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Wurdack Electric Co. 


CHARGING OUTFITS 


General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS, (Automatic) 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


CLAMPS, CABLE SUPPORTING 
Steel City Electric Co. 


CLAMPS, GROUND CONNECTION 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 
General Electric Co. 
Hart Mig. Co. 
Minerallac Electric Co. 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


- 


‘LAMP TEST 
Appleton Electric Co. 


CLEANERS, VACUUM 


Apex Elec’l Distributing Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


CLIPS, FUSE 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Johns- Pratt Co. 


COILS, CHOKE 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co 

COLORING AND FROSTING, IN- 

CANDESCENT LAMPS 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

CONCENTRIC WIRING FIT- 

TINGS 
General Electric Co. 


CONDUCTORS, ARMORED 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 


CONDENSERS, TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH 

Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


CONDUIT BOXES 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


CONDUIT, INTERIOR 
Alphaduct Co. 
American Circular Loom Co. 
Central Tube } 
Clifton Mf 
Enameled Fietals Co 
Killark Electric Mie. Co. 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Saylor Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works. 
Steel City Electric Co. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 


CONDUITS, UNDERGROUND 


Johns- Manville, Inc. 
connec te BRASS 
YLINDER 


ma. Electric Co. 
Trumbull Electric Co. 


CONNECTORS, EXTENSION 
CORD 


Arrow Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


CONNECTORS, SLEEVE 
Bryant Electric Co. 


CONNECTORS, SOLDERLESS 
Dossert & Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


CONNECTORS, WIRE 
Conn. Elec. Mfg. Co. 

COOKING UTENSILS, ELECTRIC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


CORDS, FLEXIBLE 
Reben Elec. Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 
United States Rubber Company 


CORDS, HEATER 
United States Rubber Company 


CORDS, LAMP 
United States Rubber Company 


COUPLING, SHAFT 
General Electric Co. 


CUTOUTS 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Conn. Elec. Mfg. Eo. 
General Electric Co. 
ervey Hubbell, Inc. 
Johns-Pratt Co 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING 
General Electric Co, 


DYNAMOMETERS 
Sprague Conduit Works. 


EBONY ASBESTOS WOOD 
Johns- Manville, Inc. 


FANS, A.C. AND D.C. 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FANS, HANGERS 
Adam Electric Co., 


FANS, MOTOR 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sprague Electric Works 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FARM LIGHTING GENERATORS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Frank 


FIBRE 
Johns- Manville, Inc. 


FITTINGS, FIXTURE, IRON 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Bryant Elec. Co. 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 
General Electric Co. 
Killark Electric Mfg. Co. 
National Metal Mo ding Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works. 
Steel City Electric Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 
Trumbuil 7 Mig. Co. 
Vandy, B. A 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FIXTURE STUDS 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


FURNACES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric ‘ 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FUSES, ENCLOSED 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Chicago Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
ae. Pratt Co. 
estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FUSES, OPEN LINK 
Chicago Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


FUSES, TELEPHONE 
Chiergo Fuse & Mfg. Co 
Wee ern Electric Co. 
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ee LIGHT AND 
POWE 


Emerson Electric Mig. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

rague Conduit Works. 
Sete Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


GROUND RODS 
Copper Clad Steel Co. 


GUARDS, LAMP 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


HANGERS, ARC LAMP 
General Electric Co. 
Wakefield Brass Co., Ww. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Aiie. Co. 


HANGERS, CONDUIT and CABLE 
Appleton Electric 
inerallac Electric Co. 
Steel City Elec. Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


HANGERS, FIXTURE and BOX 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


HANGERS, LAMP 
Bryant Electric Co. 


HEATERS, LIQUID 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


HEATING DEVICES 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENTS 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 


HOLDERS, SHADE 
Arrow Electric Co, 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


HOLDERS, BATTERY 
Ostrander & Co., W. R. 
Stanley & Patterson 


INSTRUMENTS, EATING 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


wae LAMP TEST- 
General Electric Co. 
INSTRUMENTS, MINIATURE 
SWITCHBOARD 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


INSTRUMENT, POCKET , 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. 


INSTRUMENTS, RECORDING and 
CURVE DRAWING 
General Electric ‘ 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


INSTRUMENTS, TESTING 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co 


INSULATION, MOLDED 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Johns-Pratt Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


INSULATORS, CANOPY 
Arthur F. Stanley 
General Electric Co. 


INSULATORS, HIGH VOLTAGE 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 

Stanley, Arthur F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


INSULATORS, TREE 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
IRONING MACHINES 
Apex Elec’l. Distributing Co. 
IRONS, CURLING 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co 


IRONS, SOLDERING 
General Electric Co. 


JOINTS, CABLE 
Dossert & Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 
JOINTS, FIXTURE INSULATING 
Thomas & Betts Co. 
LAMPS, ARC 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
LAMPS, AUTOMOBILE 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
LAMPS, INCANDESCENT 
Edison Lamp Works 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


LAMPS, PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
General Electric Co 
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“Buy Electrical Supplies from Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 


QUICK REFERENCE LIST for the Convenient Use of Contractor-Dealers, in which Electrical Supply 
Jobbers in various Sections invite Your Patronage 











JOBBERS! 


Over 250 jobbers are now selling Kruse Switch Box 
Supporting Strips and Lath Holders. Why? Because 
a large number of contractors and dealers have be- 
come wise to the fact that they can save a lot of time 
and money by their use and they are taking advan- 
tage of it. 

Send $1.00 for 10 sets to be delivered by prepaid 


parcel post 


MIDWEST METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana. 





SOUTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 


Distributing Jobbers 


Electrical and Radio Supplies 
Richmond BALTIMORE Norfolk 


Distributors for General Electric Company, Radio Corporation 
of America, and other large and reputable manufacturers. 








Insulated Wire and Cable for every trans- 
mission purpose—not made to meet a 
price, but with the idea of rendering maxi- 
mum service to the purchaser and of re- 
flecting maximum credit to the contractor 
who uses it. 


SAFETY INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
114 Liberty Street, New York City 


vation and Study of Your Require 


Ov Forty Years of Constant Obse:- 
ments in Electrical Supplies. 


= 
National Electrical Supply Company 
DISTRIBUTORS—JOBBERS 
1328-30 New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
More than 100,000 Square Feet of Floor Space. 


Large Stock. Prompt Shipments. 
QUALITY! SERVICE! 








SUBSCRIBE FOR THIS MAGAZINE TO- 
DAY AND RECEIVE THE REPORTS . 
OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
IN EVERY ISSUE 


Published Monthly. $2.00 a Year. 


THE ELECTRAGIST 


15 West 37th Street, New York City 


For Service— 


RUMSEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1007 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Distributors 


Electric Supplies and Machinery 








RELIABLE dealers everywhere carry our 


annunciators and electrical house goods 


It will pay you to handle our line. 


PARTRICK & WILKINS CO., 
51 North Seventh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LARGE STOCK PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Oldest and Largest Electrical 
Supply Jobbers in New Jersey 


Newark Electrical Supply Co. 


“The House of Quick Service” 


223 Market Street Newark, N. J. 





4 











Deal with a jobber that has always recognized the 
electrical contractor and where you can depend 
upon 

HIGHEST GRADE OF ELECTRICAL 
MATERIALS 
Right Prices and Immediate Delivery 


Baltimore Electrical Supply Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








Our aim is to distribute only Quality Electric 
Products and we are always ready to serve 


your requirements. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
130-132 So. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LAMPS, TROUBLE, AUTOMO- 


BILE, PORTABLE, HAND 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Stanley & Patterson. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Frink, Inc., I. P. 

Guth ‘Co., Edwin F. 

Shapiro & Aronson, Inc. 
Wakefield Brass Co., F. W. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westjnghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


LIGHTS, STAGE 


Sprague Conduit Works. 
Western Electric Co. 


LOCKS, AUTOMOBILE 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 


LOCKNUTS 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 


LUGS, TERMINAL 
Dossert & Co. 
Trumbull Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


METAL PRODUCTS 
Midwest Metal Prod. Co. 


MOLDING, METALLIC 


Appleton Electric Co. 
National Metal Molding Co. 


MOTOR GENERATORS 

General Electric Co. 

Sprague Conduit Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


MOTORS, POWER 
Emerson Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works. 
Western Electric " 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


OZONIZERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Sprague Electric Works 


PADS, HEATING 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PAINTS AND COMPOUNDS 
General Electric Co. 
Johns- Manville, Inc. 
Minerallac Electric Co, 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. 


PANEL BOARDS 
Adam Electric Co., 
(ehne- Nenvie, Inc. 

rumbull Electric Mf 
Westinghouse Elec. Nate Co 


PERCOLATORS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PLANTS, LIGHTING 

General Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PLATES, FLUSH SWITCH 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec, Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


PLUGS AND RECEPTACLES 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Bryant Electric Co 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Conn. Elec. Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hart Mfg. Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Johns- Manville, Inc. 
ohns-Pratt Co. 
ational Metal Molding Co. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. *- 
Sprague Conduit Works 
Stanley & Patterson 
Trumbull Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PLUGS, SPARK 
Western Electric Co. 


POLE LINE HARDWARE 
qeeee eerine, Inc. 

ational Metal ey" 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PORCELAIN, STANDARD 
General Electric Co. 


& Mfg. Co. 


Frank 


PORCELAIN PRODUCTS 


Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Sears, Henry D 


POSTS, LAMP, ORNAMENTAL 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


POTS, MELTING 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


PROJECTORS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


PROTECTORS, LINEMEN’S 
Minerallac Electric Co. 


PROTECTORS, THREAD, CON- 
DUIT 


Enameled Metals Co. 


PROTECTORS 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Minerallac Electric Co. 
Partrick & Wilkins Co. 
Stanley & Patterson 


RADIATORS, ELECTRIC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


RADIO APPARATUS 
General Electric Co. 
Martin-Copeland Co. 
Ostrander & Co., W. R. 
Philadelphia Elec. Co. 
Stanley & Patterson 
Trumbull Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


RANGES, ELECTRIC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


REFLECTORS, PORCELAIN, EN. 


AMELED, IRON and STEEL 


Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


REGULATORS, VOLTAGE 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


RHEOSTATS 


General Electric Co. 
Martin-Copeland Co. 
Westinghouse Elec & Mig. Co. 


ROSETTES 


Arrow Electric Co. 

Bryant Electric Co. 

Conn. Elec. Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


SAFETY PANELS 
Penn Elecl & Mfg. Co. 


SHADES, METALLIC 


Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Ostrander & Co., W 


SIGNALS, FACTORY AND 
OFFICE 
Stanley & Patterson. 


SIGNS, EXIT 
Sprague Conduit Works. 


SOCKETS AND RECEPTACLES 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Conn. Elec. Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
a Manvil le, Inc. 
ational Metal ae — 
Ostrander & Co., W. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Sears, H b 
Stanley & Patterson 
Trumbull Electric Co., Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SOLDERING COMPOUNDS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


STARTERS, MOTORS 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


STERELEERS, WATER, ELEC- 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


STRAPS AND CLAMPS, CON- 
DUIT 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 


STOVES, DISC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SUPPLIES, ELECTRICAL 


Adam Electric Co., Frank 
Baltimore Elec’l Supply _¢ Co. 
National Elec’l Suoply Co. 
Newark ai a Co. 
Ostrander i 
Philadclghis Electric Co. 
Roberts Elec. Supply Co., H. C. 
Rumsey Electric 

Southern Electric Co. 
Stanley & Patterson. 
Western Electric Co. 


SWITCHBOARDS, LIGHT AND 
POWER 


Adam Electric Co., Frank 
Bryant Electric 

General Electric Co. 
— Manville, Inc. 

Sprague Conduit Works. 
Trumbull —_ Mig, Co 
Westinghouse E Mig. Co. 
Wurdack _ 2-s wie 


SWITCHES, BABY KNIFE 


Bryant Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


SWITCHES, BATTERY 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Ostrander & Co., W. R. 
Partrick & Wilkins Co. 
Trumbull Electric Mig. Co 


SWITCHES, DISCONNECTING 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SWITCHES, FIXTURE 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 


SWITCHES, KNIFE 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
Conn. Elec. Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hart Mfg. Co. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


SWITCHES, SAFETY 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
Conn. Elec. Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
eer Co. 

rumbull Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

SWITCHES, SNAP 
Arrow Electric Co. 

Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Hart Mfg. 

Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 

National Metal Molding Co. 

Pass & Seymour, Inc. 

Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
SWITCHES, TIME, AUTOMATIC 


General Electric . 
Mercury Time Switch Co. 


SWITCHES, VOLTMETER 


Adam Electric Co., Frank 
Trumbull Electric Mig. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TAPE, INSULATING 


General Electric Co. 

John Manville, Inc. 

New York Insulated Wire Co 
United States Rubber & Mig Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig 


TAPS, CURRENT 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


TELEPHONES 


Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Stanley & Patterson 
Western Electric Co. 


TERMINALS, CABLE 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 


TERMINALS, TELEPHONE 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Western Electric 


TERMINALS, UNDERGROUND 
SERVICE 
Dossert & Co. 
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TOASTERS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TOOLS, BORING, ELECTRICIAN’S 
Stan'ey & Patterson. 

TOOLS, COMMUTATOR TRUING 
General Electric Co. 


TOOLS, PORTABLE, HAND 
General Electric Co. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ce. 


VOLTMETERS 
Norton Elec’l. Instrument Co. 


VULCANIZERS, ELECTRIC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


WARMERS, FOOT AND RUG 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ce. 


WASHERS, CLOTHES 


Western Electric Co. 
- Apex Elec’l. Distributing Ce. 


WASHERS, DISH 
Western Electric Co. 


WELDING MACHINES, ELBC- 
TRIC 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Ce. 


— ANNUNCIATOR AND 
OFFICE 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Standard Underground Cable be: 
United States Rubber Company 


WIRE, ARMORED CABLE 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Sibley-Pitman Elec, Corp’s. 
Sprague Conduit Works 


WIRE, AUTOMOBILE 


General Electric Co. 

Indiana Rubber & Ins. Wire Co. 
New York Insulated Wire Co. 

Safety Ins. Wire & Cable Co. 

United States Rubber Company 


WIRE, BARE COPPER 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 


WIRE, FUSE 
Appleton Electric Co. 
icago Fuse — 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


WIRE, IRON 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


WIRE, LEAD ENCASED 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Atlantic Ins. Wire & Cable Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Indiana Rubber & Ins. Wire Co. 
New York Insulated Wire Ca 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
United States Rubber Company 
Western Electric Co. 


WIRE, MAGNET 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Ansonia Electrical Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


WIRE, RUBBER COVERED 
A. A. Wire Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Atlantic Ins. Wire & Cable Co. 
Boston Ins. Wire & Cable Co. 
Detroit Insulated Wire Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Indiana Rubber & Ins. Wire Co. 
New York Insulated Wire Co. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 
United States Rubber 
Western Electric Co. 


WIRE, TELEPHONE 
United States Rubber Company 
Western Electric Co. 


WIRE, WEATHERPROOF 
American Steel & Yee Co. 
Ansonia Electrical 
General Electric Co. 

United States Rubber Company 
Western Electric Co. 


WIRELETS 
Sibley-Pitman Elec. Corp’n. 
Steel City Electric Ce. 
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Where to Purchase Lighting Fixtures 


READY REFERENCE LIST of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers for the convenience 
of Electrical Contractor- Dealers. 











We would like to show you how easy it 
is to get the profits from the industrial 
lighting field and how easy it is to keep 
them coming your way. Write our near- 


est district office or direct. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


Shapiro & Aronson, Inc. 


Lighting.. Fixture Manufacturers 


Build your business with S. & A. 
Standardized Lighting Fixtures in 
Standardized Finishes. They com- 
bine the “made-to-order” look 
with prices rivaling those offered 
on ordinary “ready-made” fixtures. 

“Notice the Lighting. Equipment.” - : 





Ne 5335 











GEORGE CUTTER WORKS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 20 Warren Street, New York City 
NOVELTY OUTDOOR - LIGHTING EQUIPMENT Il. P. FRINK 
or Incorporated 
REFLECTORS 


Theatres, churches, office buildings, public 
buildings, apartments. 


Write for Bulletin No. 40. It will show you 
our new designs. 


NOVELTY LAMP & SHADE COMPANY 
Department B 
2488 EAST 22nd ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND ARTISTIC LIGHTING SPECIALTIES 
24th Street and 1¢th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gicago, Il. San Francisco, Cal., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monadnock Bldg. 77 O'Farrell St. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
161 Summer St. 336 The Arcade 17 Greenwood Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich., Seattle, Wash. Louisville, Ky. 

325 State St. 609 Seaboard Bldg. 415 W. Main St. 











Intelligent supervision and infinite care give 


us confidence to say of Hygrade: 


“YOU CANNOT BUY A BETTER LAMP.” 


HYGRADE LAMP CO. 


General Office and Factory, 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


-EVERY TYPE AND STYLE 
OF LIGHTING FIXTURE 


In addition to standard types, each a leader in its 
field, we are prepared to make any style or design of 
fixture that may be desired to meet any special or 
decorative requirement and our designing and en- 
gineering departments are at your service at any time 
—and without obligation—for such special work. 
Descriptive booklets showing the complete standard 
line will be gladly sent upon request. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 














MORE SALES 


-——IF YOU SPECIFY—— 


X-Ray Reflectors 
Show Window Lighting 


NATIONAL X-RAY REFLECTOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


There are hundreds of opportunities for the 
installation of Beardslee lighting fixtures in pri- 
vate houses, apartment houses, offices, banks, 
factories, hospitals, schools and other institu- 
tions right in your own city. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGS AND SALES HELPS. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
231 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















You SHOULD Use 


Universal Estimate Sheets 
They Simplify Your Estimating 
Supplied By 


ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Fotmerly National Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers. 
15 West 37th Street, New York 








A complete line of 
Adjustable Electric 
Brackets, Portables and Metal Shades 

VERDELITE PORTABLES 
Catalog No. 27. 

Prompt shipments from a complete 
stock of Original, Artistic and Bconomi- 
cal Fixture Trimmings, Gas Electric and 
Combination Brass Fittings, Stampings, Spinnings, Cast- 
ings and Parts for Fixture Manufacturers and Dealers. 
Catalog No. 26. 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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FOR EMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

PSS ee RATES: [ 

POSITION WANTED | {l Situations Wanted, $1.00 per | 

lechnical graduate, age 30, with over four | fl inch, each insertion. ll WANTED 
years’ experience estimating and superin-| ll Help Wanted, Business Proposals {I |] Sales Department and Promotion Man- 
tending for electrical contractor doing large | fl and For Sale, display type, ager for Schenectady, New York. To 
volume of business in large city in Middle | $2.50 per inch, each insertion. {I |] be responsible not only for the sale 
West, desires to make a change. At pres- | 


ent employed. Address: Box F, clo THe! 
eLECTRAGIST, 15 West 37th St., N. Y. City. | 





| 

BUSINESS FOR SALE 
Electrical appliance business, either |! 
with or without contracting, splen- 
didly equipped, located on main busi- 
ness street of the finest residential 
section of Brooklyn. Desirable lease, || 
$5,000 cash, balance on notes if de- |) 
sired. Negotiations for purchase can || 
now be considered. 


ADDRESS: 


Box G, cjo THE ELECTRAGIST, 
15 West 37th Street, New York City 


j 
j 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
j 











READERS! 


Look carefully. The Market Place is 
often able to supply you with a real | 
bargain—or with a good position. | 














(Se 


WANTED.—Retail lighting fixture sales- 





man with knowledge and ability to handle | 


special design large building installations. 
Address: Sanborn Electric Co., 309 North 
Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





WANTED.—Retail salesman to sell com- 
mercial fixtures to stores and industrial 
plants. Some knowledge of illuminating 
engineering desirable. Address: Sanborn 








Electric Co., 309 North [Illinois Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Surplus =, Slow Moving = Stocks 


Electrical or Radio 
Converted into Quick—Immediate—Cash 
No stocks too large or small. 
Write—Wire—Phone or Call. 

State in full detail, the items, quantity of each 
item and lowest prices acceptable. 
THE R-C OUTLET 
Executive Offices: 303 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

Phone: Ashland 1109; Gramercy 1585. 








of merchandise, but for the sale of 
service and the company’s product. 
Population served, 100,000; gas cus- 
tomers, 22,000; electric customers, 
26,000. If interested, please corre- 
spond with the undersigned: 

Victor Starzenski, Resident Manager 


Adirondack Power & Light Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 

















Proposition Wanted in 
Los Angeles, California or District 


Electrical contracting engineer operat- 
ing a fairly large business in East on 
industrial lighting and power work, sub- 
stations. etc., is looking for a real live 
proposition with a contractor, with a 
view of investing money in the business 
if satisfactory. Strictest investigation 
will be made and invited. State full 
particulars of turnover class of business 
and prospects. Strictest confidence. Ad- 
dress: Box E, clo THE ELECTRAGIST, 15 
West 37th Street, New York City. 








Opportunities 


are in these pages every month. Do you take 
advantage of those offered by our advertisers? 


EACH NUMBER OF THIS PUBLICATION IS 
A COMPOSITE CATALOG OF NEW AND 
USEFUL THINGS FOR THE CONTRACTOR- 
DEALER, AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE EN- 
GAGED IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Every person connected with your business should 
read every issue of this publication— 


For Profit 
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The Contractor Conduit 
wants a conduit with clean threads and 
caeth Bese iomgt that he can install and | | Hangers 


fish it easily. And for the sake of his cus- 


tomer he wants a conduit protected from 


Clifton Conduit 


| 
| Japanned or Galvanized 
| 

Enameled or Galvanized, | 
| 
| 


From 3%-inch to 21/4 inches. 
Seven Sizes. 


is a practical conduit exactly suited to the 
contractors needs. It is made from high- 
grade steel pipe carefully enameled or gal- Your Jobber has them 
vanized to protect it from corrosion. And 

the threads are sharp. Send f or sample. 


Clifton Manufacturing Co.| | 





BOSTON, 61 Brookside Ave. 30 
NEW YORK, 26 Cortlandt Street 
BUFFALO, 34 Sayre Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 509 Mission Street | 
CHICAGO, 9 So. Clinton Street 
Friction Tape. Splicing Compound. 


MINERALLAC FLECTRIC COMPANY 
1043-1045 Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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« * |= 
This is the way to 1 
EE connect ground wires to. 
A MARK OF QUALITY 9 z 
7 the end of a pipe ; 
Buy Conduit Fittings by this | = 
=p 

mark. They are better than . 
others and cost no more. 
S. R. FRALICK & COMPANY : : 
15 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 23 CHICAGO DOSSERT GROUNDING CAP 
F (Solderless) 
| You SHOULD Use : Simply another way of using the Dossert : 
U : | E ‘ z Tapered Sleeve principle to simplify the 5 
1m 2 work and to promote efficiency. z 
niversa st ate = The fifteenth year book gives you many = 
Sheets suggestions on good wiring methods. 5 
They Simplify Your Estimating : 
SUPPLIED BY : 
ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS : = 
INTERNATIONAL é : 
Formerly National Association of Electrical Contractors 2 Dossert & Co. 2 
element 2 242 West 4st Street i 
I 15 West 37th Street, New York 2 FREE New York, N. Y. 3 
SM SOOUUUVELSUEUEOOPAL ENON YUAN AUAAU AAAI TARTAN ANA UE MM 
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ADJUSTABLE BOX SUPPORT FOR 


SSS SES Our “ALL IN ONE” Covers are something new and saves 


carrying a variety of covers in stock. 





HAVE VANDY EXPLAIN TO 
YOU WHY HIS FITTING COST 
YOU NOTHING. 








NO MEASURING OR SAWING OUR WAY is the BEST WAY 





FOUR NAILS AND A HAMMER + ONE Manufactured By 
MINUTE = AN A-1 JOB. AND SOME B. A. VANDY 
TIME SAVED. 187 No. Water St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















We beg to announce that we are NOW in a position to supply 
ENAMELED MAGNET WIRE 


of the highest grade in sizes ranging from No. 7 to No. 38 B. & S. Ga. 
We would appreciate a trial order. 





We also manufacture Weatherproof, Slow Burning, Annunciator, Office and Magnet Wires and Cables 
and Stranded Antenna Wire 


ACME, EUREKA, AND WIZARD IRON AND WOOD BOX BELLS AND BUZZERS 
Annunciators and Push Buttons “Daisy” Floor Treads 





The Ansonia Electrical Company, Ansonia, Conn., U. S. A. 

















ATLANTIC “Right on the Job’’ 
Insulated Wires 


, , ‘ Have your vise stand and pipe bender right 
Atlantic Insulation is notable pipe rig 


on the job—right where the work is being 





for its dependability and maxi- done. You can erect the Martin Portable 
mum service. Vise Stand anywhere in a moment. It will 
DOLPHIN, Code; TRITON save you all the labor and wasted time of 





Iking back and forth to a stati j 
Intermediate Grade 25% Para; or ee 
and NEPTUNE, 30% Para; are three widely known THE MARTIN 
and extensively used Atlantic Wires. . , i Bend 
If you want to build or hold a reputation for quality Portable Vieo Sund ; Pipe F 
3 cn ‘ : stands rigidly without fastening. For cutting, 
work, see that “Atlantic” goes in the job. bending and threading pipe and conduit it’s 
‘ . . the handiest tool yet devised. Write for price 
Price lists and discounts upon request. and full information. 


ATLANTIC Insulated Wire & Cable COMPANY H. P. MARTIN & SONS 


STAMFORD, CONN. 






































804 W. 12th Street, OWENSBORO, KY. 


(| 
il 





Sanaa 
Be em 





PENN 























‘DETROIT 


RUBBER COVERED 


“ WIRES 


Real Estate Trae Be, Rubber Insulated Wires and Cables 


SAFETY PANELS 
Write for Bulletin PS-25 
NEW FEATURES 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


ENN ELEC’L & MFG. CO. 









i —— FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 
NEW TORR’ OFFICE DETROIT INSULATED WIRE CO. 
ast ag. | Ye DETROIT. MICH. 
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This Is Our Semi- 
NEGTIGUT Ca Yu 
ASK them to buy YAGER’S 
APARTMENT HOUSE ILLEPHONES Soldering Paste. A quick, 
Standard oc Cordless safe and sure flux. Write 
Types. With or with- your jobber about it and if 
out letter box units he does not have it, then 
, — us so ng fur- 
Individual telephones a you by mal in any 
for apartments, trades- one of three sizes—blue 
men, etc. and white enameled cans—- 
2 oz., Y lb., and | bb. 
Ask for Catalogue 29.B ann © cme eno 
elephone Specialists ., Inc. 
- years. vain HUDSON, N. Y. 





For list of distributors see Mc- 
Rea’s 1923 Blue Book. 


gow, SUPERIOR 
Wire CONDUITS 
for interior wiring 


sate ect ng AMERICAN CIRCULAR LOOM CO. 


Underwriters’ inspection and endorsement 90 West St., New York 
Illustrated cataiogue—tree. 


American Steel @ Wire Boston Los Angeles Seattle 


Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
NEW YORK Company 





@ CONNECTICUT Tutors COMPANY @ 

















mericore 


RUBBER-COVERED 























Every Thing from Generator to Lamp 


H. C. ROBERTS ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cor. W. Water and N. Franklin Streets, 1101-5 Race Street 


WASHINGTON, D. C. BALTIMORE, MD. 
806 Twelfth Street, N. W. 16 South Howard Street 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES RADIO AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
































NEEDLE 


annuxcatorss | Annunciators and Flectrical 


Hotel, House, Car 


Marine, Elevator Hou Sse Good S 























Automatic 
wee eapatap pacts 
Individual Set-Back PARTRICK & WILKINS CO. 
Return Call Systems Established 1867 
Telephone Systems 
Fire Alarm Systeme 51 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
Hospital Systems 
Apartment House | Our Annunciators and House Goods in Stock 
Etc., Ete. and for Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE LAMP COMPANY 


PRESENTS 


“SHOW “EM HOW" 


‘‘A photo play with a human interest story that has a real business kick for 
all the electrical industries.’ 





H. A. LEWIS, 


Manager Electrical Merchandising. 


‘This picture is the most in- 
structive as well as entertaining 
feature I have ever seen for telling 
the story of better merchandising.”’ 


LAURENCE W. DAVIS, 


Gen. Mgr. Association of Electragists. 





‘“You have done well to visual- 
ize some of these simple funda- 
mentals in good merchandising in 
your film. It ought to be one of the 
best influences for helping every 
electrical retailer say, after he has 
seen the film—‘Why cannot I do 
that?’ ”’ 


F. M. FEIKER, 


Operating Vice Pres., The Society for Electrical 
Development, Inc. 





Now ready for distribution to electrical organizations wishing to show it. 
Consumes about thirty-five minutes of your program. For descriptive folder and 
booking, address: 


Merchandising Division 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York City 
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WEPUYEUUEAAUDELLLEAALL GALLE 


A Message From a Prominent Electragist and 
Charter Member of the S. E. D. to Fellow 
Contractors Throughout the Country 






. C. C. BoHn, President of the C. C. Bohn Electric Co., of New York 
City, (a live-wire contractor with an up-to-date electrical shop where a 
wide range of electrical appliances are sold) made the following state- 


ment when asked if he believed his membership in the Society had benefited him: 


“I believe most heartily in the value of the work the Society for 
Electrical Development is doing to promote better business for all 


branches of the electrical industry and for the electrical contractor and 
dealer in particular. 


; 

z 

: 

“It must be confessed that I was early sold on the aims and ideals a 
of co-operative effort and development of the common market in the 
electrical industry, and it has been my good fortune to have benefited 
to a gratifying degree by the consistent and valuable stream of busi- 

ness-building ideas, advertising material, etc., which the S. E. D. has = 

been sending me all these years, : 

= 

2 

3 

i 

2 

E 

A 


“Il know that any Electragist will benefit to the same degree as I, 
if he joins hands with this neutral organization whose sole purpose is 
the betterment of business in our great industry.” 


Mr. Bohn, a prominent and active Electragist, recently celebrated 
his thirtieth year in the electrical industry and it is interesting to note 
that he has been a member of the S. E. D. since its inception. 









If you are an Electragist it will pay you to learn of the es 


reduced membership plan in effect between the 
Association of Electragists—lInternational, 
and The Society for Electrical 


Development, Inc. 





SAFETY 


“DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
— FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT TO US TODAY!— 





Association of the Electragists, (International) 
15 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in learning full details about the joint-membership plan with The Society for Electrical 
Development, Inc., and the extremely low rates prevailing for ELECTRAGISTS. 


individual ............22- 2 oo oe nnn n nn one Company 
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MERSON FANS 


with the DY guarantee 
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i |}. A Complete Line of 
Alternating and Direct Current 
Oscillating and Non-Oscillating Fans 
Ceiling Fans 

I. and Emerson Junior 
. t Carried in stock at convenient points 


by seventy distributors. Favorable sea- 
4 son contracts are now ready. 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. New York City 














HIS is one of five 
similar designs, re- 
produced in four colors 
on a series of blotters 
for distribution in 1924 
by dealers in Emerson 
Fans. 














Is a Principal Factor 








MATERIAL 
SUMMARY SHEETS 





Start the Year Right 
By Knowing Your Costs— 


A Proper Accounting System 





You know about this System! You have 
seen it advertised. You have read about 
it in articles dealing with credit and cost 
conditions where proper accounting meth- 
ods only were needed to solve the problem. 


Isn’t there every reason in the world then 
why you should install this System? Order 
your Set today. Do the right thing now 
by your business—before you start in on 
another fiscal year and blame somebody 
else for poor business, when the sole reason 
rests with yourself and your inability to 
know costs because of an inefficient ac- 
counting system. 


Get one of these Standard Accounting 
Systems, and in doing business from now 
on take off your hat to nobody. 


Issued by the Association of Electragists, 
International, 15 West 37th Street, New 
York City. Order your Set today. Or if 
you wish further information, an illustrated 
pamphlet is yours for the asking. 








GENERAL LEDGER 












REQUISITION TIME 
FOR MATERIA — 


TURNED CASH, JOURNAL, VOUCHER DISBURSEMENT 
MATERIAL RECORDS AND SALES RECAPITULATION SHEETS 
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